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TWO  POEMS 


Femme  Fatale 

Ah  then  it  was  a  print  of  pleasant  Fanny; 

Before,  a  "Gliding  Flora"  budding  gold: 

And  now  the  wide-eyed  Girl  Scouts  lighting  fires, 

Wit^  an  occasional  one  quite  virgin  and  quite  Marxist. 


Fate  Speaks  to  Her  Favorite:  Soit 

Baudelaire  is  a  blood  and  lavender  whirlpool 
Sucking  down  the  wary,  the  unwary,  your  pedagogues 
On  tongue  depressors,  your  little  apple  ladies. 
Your  screaming  ward-mates. 
But  you,  you  my  pet, 

You  catch  hold  of  a  shin  bone  on  the  way  up. 

Play  '  Yankee  Doodle,"  and  never  stick  our  your  tongue 

Again. 


— Pau?  Hibbar 


THE  KEYS  TO  THE  CAR 


by  Paul  Hibbard 


Mrs.  Howard  R.  Simpson  was  a  widow  of  two 
weeks,  and  she  was  not  yet  sure  of  herself  or  of  what 
her  actions  should  be.  Mr.  Simpson  had  been  elec- 
trocuted when  his  car  struck  a  power-hne  pole,  the 
vehicle  snapping  the  wire  on  impact.  The  new  widow 
was  as  stunned  at  her  husband  s  death  as  if  the  dang- 
hng  wire  had  searched  out  her  shoulder  instead  of 
his;  and  all  she  could  think  about  when  they  told 
her  was  the  electricity  shooting  through  his  body,  eyes 
wide  and  hair  on  end.  They  said  that  death  had  oc- 
curred instantaneously'— the  words  the  radio  announcer 
used'— and  that  he  would  not  have  felt  any  pain;  but 
all  the  same,  she  could  not  picture  it  any  other  way. 
Mrs.  Daughtery,  her  next-door  neighbor,  had  said  just 
that  morning  how  lucky  a  quick  death  was  and  how 
grateful  she  should  be  it  was  not  a  hn  gering  sickness 
hke  her  poor  Clarence  had.  Everyone  was  so  kind  and 
considerate  to  them  now:  the  women's  circle  had 
brought  in  dinner  after  it  happened  and  washed  all 
the  dishes;  Ray's  Geometry  teacher  had  excused  him 
from  his  final  examination— he  was  failing,  but  it  was 
nice  anyway;  Dot's  husband's  boss  had  given  him  the 
week  off  after  it  happened  and  they  were  there  again 
this  Sunday  afternoon. 

"Dorothy,  I'm  so  glad  you  and  William  couldn't  get 
the  girl  to  come  and  stay  with  Billy  today.  He's  such 
a  sweet  baby— never  cries.  He  seems  to  take  my  mind 
off  Howard.  " 

"Yes,  he  is  a  good  baby.  Mother,  but  you  should 
see  him  when  he's  hungry.  Bill  says  he  is  a  regular 
hurricane  when  he  s  hungry,  don't  you.  Bill?" 

Bill  nodded  silently. 

"You  were  a  good  baby  too,  Dorothy;  Ray  was  the 
rowdy  one.  " 

"Hey,  Mom,  where  are  the  car  keys?  I  think  I'll  ride 
around  a  little." 

"Why  I  put  them  in  your  Father's  dresser  drawer— 
where  he  keeps  his  cuff  links— after  the  patrolman 
brought  the  car  home.  I  still  don't  understand  how  it 
could  have  knocked  down  that  telephone  pole.  The 
bumper  was  hardly  even  bent  and  the  paint  was  just 
scratched  a  little  on  the  fender.  It's  all  so  terrible.  " 


There  was  a  silence.  They  all  knew  what  it  meant 
and  wanted  to  say  something;  but  there  should  not 
have  been  a  silence  because  they  had  talked  about 
it— or  hinted  at  it— before,  and  it  was  the  more  em- 
barrassing for  being  uncalled  for.  They  were  all  think- 
ing  about  it— not  the  it,  "  but  the  silence— and  knew 
it  and  how  silly  it  was  for  nobody  to  say  anything,  but 
that  someone  really  ought  to  say  something.  Even 
little  Billy  was  caught  and  he  looked  at  his  Daddy. 
Dot  was  angry  at  her  brother  for  mentioning  the  car 
in  the  first  place  and  was  going  to  clear  her  throat 
when  the  phone  rang.  Bill  said  he  would  get  it  before 
anybody  else  could  blurt  it  out. 
It's   for  you,  Ray." 

He  got  up  and  walked  to  the  phone  with  a  forced 
monchalance:  being  casual  was  the  secret.  They  pre- 
tended not  to  listen  to  the  conversation  but  it  was  for 
the  most  part  on  the  other  end  anyway.  Ray  kept  say- 
ing "Uh-Huh  "  and  finally  "I'll  try,  "  then  hung  up. 

"Mom,  that  was  one  of  the  boys— you  don't  know 
him— and  he  wants  me  to  pick  him  up  and  go  over 
to  the  lake,  but  I  told  him  I  didn't  much  want  to  .  .  . 
in  the  car  and  all.  ..." 

"Ray,  I  just  don't  understand  those  friends  of  yours. 
You're  not  running  a  taxi  service.  They  know  your 
Father  doesn't  allow  you  to.  .  .  .  "  She  stopped,  then 
started  again,  "to  run  around  just  anywhere." 

There  was  a  real  gap  now.  It  frightened  Billy  and 
he  started  crying,  not  a  squall  but  a  chug-chug-wait- 
and-see  sort  of  cry.  His  Mother  picked  him  up  so 
quickly  that  if  he  had  been  taffy  he  would  have 
stretched  in  two.  Ray  and  Bill  looked  at  the  floor: 
they  were  both  vying  for  man-o  f-th  e-house  and  were 
resolved  not  to  look  at  each  other  unnecessarily.  Mrs. 
Simpson  regretted  her  slip;  without  thinking  she  de- 
cided to  save  the  afternoon. 

"I  think  driving  over  to  the  lake  might  be  a  good 
idea.  Mrs.  Daughtery  said  I  ought  to  begin  getting 
out  of  the  house  more  now,  like  she  did  when  her 
Clarence— that's  Mr.  Daughtery,  William— passed 
away.  We  could  see  the  new  bridge  they're  building 


Two 


over  there  and  pick  some  of  those  wilJ  roses  for 
Howard's  memorial.  " 

She  said  "memorial"  instead  of  "tombstone"  be- 
cause that  was  what  the  salesman  who  visited  them 
after  the  funeral  had  called  it:  she  said  "passed  away" 
instead  of  '  died"  because  everyone  said  that  and  you 
didn't  have  to  be  an  expert  to  say  "passed  away  "  hke 
you  did  with  "memorial.  " 

Everybody  was  glad  for  a  chance  to  get  out  for  a 
httle— it  was  hot  and  someone  was  bound  to  drop  in 
and  stay  and  stay  and  eat  chocolate-chip  cookies  and 
drink  tea— iced  or  hot?— and  look  somber  and  say  how 
sorry  they  were  and  when  the  last  time  they  saw 
Howard  alive  was  and  how  hard  it  was  to  believe  it 
was  really  true  and  that  they'd  been  think  ing  about 
Irene  and  drink  more  tea— iced,  please— and  say  if  there 
was  anything  they  could  do,  just  ask,  anything  at  all, 
and  how  hot  it  was  for  Easter  and  it  was  late  that 
year  which  was  why  it  was  so  hot  for  it  and  how 
did  you  tell  when  Easter  came  anyway  and  didn't  it 
have  something  to  do  with  the  tides  or  the  moon  or 
something  and  no  thank  you,  had  enough  and  better 
go  now  and  would  keep  thinking  about  you  and  re- 
member, anything  at  all.  People  were  kind  and  had 
been  wonderful  through  it  all,  but  it  was  hot  and 
too  much  sympathy  is  just  as  bad  as  not  enough,  as 
Mrs.  Daughtery  always  says. 

Ord  inarily,  Ray  wouldn't  have  wanted  to  be  seen 
with  his  family,  but  people  would  understand  now 
with  his  Father  dead  and  all  and  he  would  be  driving, 
not  Bill,  and  that  was  something.  Dorothy  said  that 
Billy  wasn't  quite  ready  to  go  and  it  would  take  her 
a  little  to  get  him  fixed  up.  Ray  knew  that  Dorothy 
really  wanted  to  get  ready  herself  but  didn't  want  to 
admit  putting  on  make-up  so  soon  after  her  Father's 
death,  so  he  went  to  get  the  keys  from  the  dresser. 
It  reminded  him  of  his  Father— neat  on  top  but  full  of 
dirty  socks  inside.  He  opened  the  drawer  and  found 
the  keys  where  his  Mother  had  laid  the  leather  case 
absolutely  perpendicular  to  the  front  and  side;  even 
the  cuff  links  were  neat.  She,  at  least,  would  have 
made  straight  "A's"  in  Geometry. 

Bill  was  outside  smoking.  Mrs.  Simpson  was  waiting 
for  Dorothy  in  the  living  room;  she  would  have  pre- 
ferred to  go  outside  but  thought  it  might  not  be  the 
thing  to  do  to  appear  to  be  enjoying  herself.  Actually, 
she  would  not  have  enjoyed  it:  the  grass  needed  cutting 
but  Ray  kept  using  his  Father's  death  as  an  excuse, 
whatever  that  had  to  do  with  it.  It  might  not  be  ap- 
propriate, though,  and  she  was  glad  to  see  him  treating 
her  Howard's  memory  with  respect.  Dorothy  finally 
came  down  the  stairs  and  she  and  Billy  both  looked 
fresher.  Ray  came  up  to  the  front  door. 


"I  ve  got  the  car  out,  come  on.  " 
Billy  and  I  will  ride  in  the  back  seat  with  you. 
Mother."  Dorothy  said. 

"Allright,  dear.  "  It  was  a  blow  to  take  the  back  seat 
but  there  was  a  certain  exhilaration  in  floating  and 
offering  no  resistance,  a  virtue  in  resignation:  Mrs. 
Simpson  was  very  thoughtful  at  times. 

The  phone  rang  again.  Mrs.  Simpson  picked  it  up 
on  her  way  out. 

"Let  me  speak  to  Ray.  " 

"Who  is  this?" 

"This  is  Ralph  Mayerson.  Is  Ray  there?  " 
"Are  you  the  boy  who  wanted  to  go  swimming  with 
Ray?" 

"Yes,  M  am." 

"Well,  he'll  be  there  in  a  minute.  The  family  is 
going  to  drive  over  to  the  lake.  " 
"Allright." 
"Good-bye. ' 
"Good-bye.  " 

Ray  blew  the  horn  to  hurry  things  up  and  Mrs. 
Simpson  locked  the  door  quickly  to  keep  him  from 
doing  it  again.  She  got  in  the  car  and  took  her  martyr 
seat  in  the  back.  Billy  was  glad  to  see  her  and  squeezed 
her  little  finger:  he  really  was  a  sweet  baby. 

Ray  popped  it  into  reverse,  as  he  said,  and  moved 
down  the  drive  with  more  noise  than  speed.  Mrs. 
Simpson  remembered  the  telephone  call. 

"Raymond,  your  friend  Ralph  Morrisson  called  just 
now  and  he 

"Mayerson.  " 

"What?" 

"Mayerson.  Ralph  Mayerson.  That's  nis  name.  Like 
the  mayor's  son?  Mayerson?  Except  he's  not  really. 
His  dad's  the  manager  of  the  "Twilight'  Grill  and 
Restaurant.  " 

"Oh.  Well,  anyway,  he  called  just  now  and  I  told 
him  we'd  be  by  his  home  to  pick  him  up  and  that 
we  could  take  him  to  the  lake  with  us.  " 

"Oh,  Mom,  where'll  he  ride?  The  car's  full  and  every- 
thing. Why  didn't  you  call  me  to  the  phone?  I  could 
have  cancelled  it.  He  wouldn't  have  cared  much.  " 

"Who  was  blowing  the  horn  for  me  to  hurry  up  and 
get  in  the  car  just  now?  I  didn't  want  to  make  us  any 
later.  And  he  would  have  been  disappointed  to  miss 
the  swim  besides.  We  can  make  room  back  here.  I'll 
hold  Billy  on  my  lap,  won't  I,  honey?  " 

"Aw,  he  can  swim  anytime  he  wants  to.  There's  a 
motel  across  the  road  from  the  Twilight'  and  they  let 
him  swim  anytime  he  wants  to,  except  when  the  motel's 
full  of  tourists  and  all.  W^hy  d  you  have  to  tell  him 
that?" 

(Please  turn  to  page  il) 
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Beginning  a  story  in  three  parts. 


SHALL  I  SET 

MY  LANDS  IN  ORDER? 

by  James  Kilgo 

Parti 


Someone  opened  the  blinds  a  little  and  fuzzy  ligKt 
crept  into  tKe  veins  of  his  consciousness  and  spread 
and  Tom  thought  of  watercolor  dropt  onto  a  sheet. 
He  groaned  and  moved  his  body  and  thought,— Damn. 
He  was  vaguely  aware  that  he  had  been  dreaming  of 
something  pleasant  and  was  slowly  beginning  to  reahze 
that  the  dream  was  lost.  Now  he  uttered  the  thought. 
Then  there  was  the  laugh  again.  It  was  deep  and 
mascuhne  and  dehberate,  not  hke  he'd  expected  be- 
fore he'd  heard  it.  You  just  wouldn't  expect  a  laugh 
like  that  from  such  a  throat;  not  that  it  was  an  of- 
fensive laughi— 'it  was  just  so  out  of  context.  Then 
with  the  laugh  colors  began  to  spin  slowly  and  some- 
thing like  barbells  sort  of  clanked  way  off  and  the 
laugh  was  the  sound  of  the  door  opening,  and  when  it 
did,  the  barbells  stopped  clanking  and  the  colors 
spun  more  furiously  until  there  was  nothing  but  white, 
and  Tom  sat  up  and  reached  for  the  cigarette  he'd 
taken  from  his  father's  pocket  not  too  many  hours 
before. 

He  held  the  match  close  to  his  face,  eyelids  half- 
closed  now,  head  tilted  back  just  enough  for  her  to 
see  his  eyes  through  the  hght,  that's  right,  make  it  a 
game.  He  thought  how  green  his  eyes  must  have  looked 
through  the  flame  and  how  thankful  he  was  that  it 
was  dark  when  she  laughed  at  him  because  he'd  said, 
"Look  what  I  have  and  these  are  all  for  you."  Tom 
felt  his  ears  grow  hot  as  all  of  last  night  took  form 
in  one  thought— What  a  perfectly  dehghtful  fool  you 
are,  sir.  Your  cloak  is  lovely  but  a  little  tattered.  Sir 
Walter. 

—Never  knew  how  depressing  a  television  looks  in 
the  morning  with  particles  of  dust  dancing  hke  hell 
across  its  face.  Tom  smiled  a  little  as  he  buckled  his 
belt  and  remembered  that  it  was  Saturday.— -Nothing 
like  a  cigarette  before  breakfast.  Tastes  like  an  army 
of  Japs  spent  the  night  in  my  mouth. 


The  smell  of  bacon  came  into  him  as  he  walked 
out  into  the  room  of  goodmorningson  and  newnews- 
papersmell  and  friendly  yellow  aprons  and  all  the 
other  cheerful  family  sounds  and  smells  in  the  morning. 
He  picked  up  the  D  section  and  held  it  close  to  his 
nose.— Hmm,  D  smells  as  good  as  the  front  page.  No 
difference  there. 

"Hear  Mr.  Robelli  came  in  last  night.  Was  there 
any  trouble?"  Tom  asked  his  father. 

"No,  and  there  won't  be— not  in  this  town. 

"Now  what  makes  this  town  so  different  from  all 
the  rest.  Daddy?  " 

"The  rest,'  as  you  call  them,  exist  only  in  the 
minds  of  the  Faulkners  of  this  world  who  have  ex—" 

"Oh,  I  guess  you  d  say  what  happened  in  Carters- 
ville  exists  only  in  the  minds  of  the  Faulkners.  He 
didn't  invent  that.  He  has  recorded  it.  " 

"Yes,  and  would  you  call  that  typical?  All  I'm 
saying  is  this:  Faulker  has  reflected  only  the  ugly  and 
the  sordid,  the  exception  rather  than  the  rule.  He  has 
degraded  his  wonderful  Southland  for  his  own  per- 
sonal gain.  Of  course,  those  things  happen,  but  does 
the  recording  of  that  side  of  life  contribute  to  the 
edification  of  mankind?  Why  not  write  of  the  beauty 
and  the  goodness?  " 

"Daddy,  Faulkner  has  not  betrayed  the  South.  He 
has  merely  used  a  fictitious  county  to  convey  universal 
truths.  The  events  could  occur  anywhere.  It  is  not 
just  the  South,  it's  society,  and  if  you  are  that  afraid 
of  your  lacy,  lavender  dream  being  destroyed,  then  its 
better— " 

"How  was  Barbara,  Tommy?  "  his  mother  asked. 
"All  right,  I  guess,  but  please  don't  interrupt  us. 
Mama.  " 

"Well,  it's  high  time  for  interruption.  What,  with 
the  way  y'all  are  screaming,  you'll  have  the  whole 
(Please  turn  to  page  14) 
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THE  ART 

OF  TOM  ZEPP 


by  Tom  Zepp 


In  tKe  next  several  pages  are  representations  of  my 
work.  WKetKer  or  not  they  are  art  is  a  question  I  have 
not  answered.  Unavoidably,  the  only  way  to  judge  the 
work  of  an  artist  is  to  know  what  he  is  trying  to  do. 
Only  then  may  one  judge  how  well  he  accomplished 
his  goal.  I  shall  try  to  explain  some  of  the  techniques 
I  used  when  painting  these  pictures  and  some  of  the 
ideas  behind  the  forms  involved. 

From  the  first,  it  can  easily  be  seen  that  the  paint- 
ings differ  in  several  respects,  but  there  is  one  prin- 
ciple to  which  I  generally  tried  to  adhere.  I  tried  to  use 
as  much  color  as  possible  and  still  obtain  the  desired 
effect. 

The  pictures  are  not  in  color,  but  I  may  be  able  to 
explain  one  in  which  color  is  most  essential  to  the 
overall  effect.  That  is  the  one  entitled  "Lost  in  Sum- 
mer." This  was  done  with  an  overall  red  tone.  It  was 
done  to  make  one  see  and/or  feel  the  heat.  I  tried  to 
express  a  feeling  of  one  lost  in  a  crowd,  one  who  lives 
with  others  yet  is  apart  from  them  as  the  symbols  in- 
dicate. 

The  picture  entitled  "Thoughts"  was  done  to  depict 
the  struggle  of  man.  His  reaching  hands,  each  for  help 
in  different  ways;  the  blank  expressions  of  the  faces; 
his  searching  ever  upward,  are  all  interlocked  symbols 


of  his  struggle.  I  tried  to  convey  hope  by  not  using 
dark,  forboding  colors  but  bright  ones. 

"The  Ship"  is  an  example  of  colors  used  for  shad- 
ing and  motion.  Instead  of  dull  monotones,  I  used  dif- 
ferent colors  to  give  the  feeling  of  roundness  and  so- 
lidity. The  water  was  done  with  many  colors  and  a 
brisk  brush  technique  to  give  the  feeling  of  motion. 

The  last  of  the  pictures,  entitled  "A  View  on  the 
Maine  Coast,"  was  done  with  an  entirely  different 
technique.  Not  only  was  depth  obtained  by  normal 
perspective  but  also  by  the  overlay  of  colors  and  ap- 
plication technique.  The  dark  colors  of  the  trees  and 
shrubs  were  applied  first,  then  the  lights  were  applied 
on  top.  This  gives  one  the  feeling  that  he  is  looking 
into  a  stereoscope,  but  actually  he  is  seeing  but  one 
view  instead  of  two. 

The  fauvists  used  contrasting  color  to  avoid  blank 
or  empty  places  on  the  canvas.  The  surrealist  used  sym- 
bols. The  cubist  used  his  many  views  and  forms  in 
mass.  I  have  bitten  off  a  chunk  here  and  there  and 
molded  them  together  to  strive  for  the  effect  I  had  in 
mind.  A  painter  who  is  a  camera  is  lost;  his  effect  is 
all  for  which  he  has  to  work.  The  rough,  the  smooth, 
the  bright,  the  sedate,  all  come  from  technique  and 
color. 
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LOST  IN  SUMMER 
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THOUGHTS 


Eighl 


THE  SHIP 


Nine 


A  VIEW  ON  THE  MAINE  COAST 


Toward? 


On  and  on  we  go. 
"Where  to? 

Time  and  the  river  go  on, 

and  we  stand  like  a  young  virgin 

our  reflection  in  the  ripples. 

W^ere  are  Timothy,  Liza,  Peter,  and  Paul? 
\Ve  used  to  he  friends  long  ago. 
They're  out  behind  St.  Peters. 
Their  feeble  bones  cold  and  turning. 
Chattering : 

"We  are  the  bones  of  a  life  once  had. 

Come  and  join  us  in  our  sweet  beds." 

Autumn's  winds  are  cold  and  chilling. 
Coming  from  the  North  and  always  killing. 
The  summerhouse  we  used  to  live  in  is  empty, 
and  the  four  winds  push  against  its  sides. 

Away  we  go  and  the  river  we  used 
to  ski  on  grows  cold  and  torrid. 

<— Kent  Bishop. 


Interim 


The  high  dark  mountains  and  the  sea 

and  in  the  interim 
The  red  clay  roads  that  lead 

(and  1  have  seen) 
To  piney  woods  and 

Fields  of  small  blue  flowers. 

The  springrain  streets 
Of  small  town  youth 
That  lead  to  greater  things 

and  now 
The  big  6  laner  stretches 
Out  to  something  vast  and  near 
And  I  shall  see 

and  then 
We  can  return  to  red  clay  roads 
that  fill  with  dust  and  mud, 
and  fields  of  small  blue  flowers. 

•-^Frederick  Dashiell. 
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THE  KEYS  TO  THE  CAR 

fCoriliniicJ  from  page  3) 

"I  told  h  im  we'd  be  there  and  we  will  be  there." 

Mrs.  Simpson  was  not  being  passive  now;  but  after 
all,  she  did  have  a  responsibility  to  train  her  children 
and  the  breeze  coming  in  the  window  made  her  feel 
better  than  she  had  at  home:  a  person  couldn  t  afford 
to  be  too  resigned. 

"Raymond,  1  told  you  to  go  to  that  boy's  house,  not 
to  the  main  highway." 

He  lives  in  an  apartment  at  the  back  of  the  restau- 
rant. " 

Ray  was  driving  too  fast  for  the  traffic,  but  Mrs. 
Simpson  refused  to  say  a  word.  Little  Billy  was  ob- 
livious to  the  speed  in  Dot's  lap,  but  she  was  not  so 
unconcerned. 

"Ray,  you  are  driving  too  fast.  Please  slow  down." 

She  was  premature,  however.  The  "Twilight"  ap- 
peared over  the  hill  and  her  brother  had  to  slow  down 
anyway.  The  car  stopped  on  the  gravel  in  front  of 
the  door.  The  "Twilight  "  Grill  and  Restaurant  had  a 
neon  sign  on  one  side  that  said  "Cocktail  Lounge  " 
in  script  lettering.  Under  it  there  was  a  champagne 
glass  with  bubbles  bubbling  out  of  it.  The  glass  was 
yellow  with  blue,  green,  yellow  and  white  bubbles, 
but  most  of  them  were  burned-out  and  black-looking 
and  they  flickered  when  you  looked  out  of  the  corner 
of  your  eye  but  you  couldn't  be  sure  when  you  looked 
straight.  It  was  still  afternoon,  but  the  juice  was  turned 
on  and  "Cocktail  Lounge  was  flickering  to  beat  the 
band. 

Dot  would  have  gotten  out  to  ask  for  the  boy  because 
Billy  was  getting  restless,  but  the  car  was  just  a  two- 
door  model— 'One  of  Mr.  Simpson's  safety  precautions 
for  the  children;  he  was  also  the  first  man  on  his 
block  to  install  seat  belts.  It  was  getting  hotter  and 
hotter  in  the  car.  No  one  spoke.  Finally  the  cocktail 
lounge  door  opened  and  a  tired  bald  man  stepped  out 
into  the  bright  sunshine. 

"Sorry  folks,  no  curb  service.  You'll  have  to  come 
inside.  Law.  " 

"Do  you  know  a  boy  named  Ralph  Morrison?  '  asked 
Mrs.  Simpson. 

"Yeh,  he's  my  boy.  What  do  you  want  him  for?  " 

"My  name  is  Mrs.  Simpson,  Mr.  Morrison.  " 

"Mayerson." 

"Yes,  Mr.  Mayerson,  Mayerson.  We  came  by  to  take 
Ralph  swimming.  He's  expecting  us.  He  knows  my 
son  Raymond." 

"He  can't  come.  He's  busy  now.  He's  got  to  help  me 
clean  up  for  tonight.  I'll  tell  him  you  came.  " 

"We'd  be  very  glad  to  take  him,  in  fact  we'd  be 
very  happy  if  he  would  come.  He  and  Ralph  are  such 
good  friends." 


"Sorry  Mrs.  Simmons,  he's  got  to  help  me  get  this 
mess  cleaned  up  for  the  crowd  tonight.  He  can  swim 
in  the  motel  pool  when  he  wants  to.  " 

"Well,  maybe  some  other  time,  Mr.  Mayerson.  " 
Yeah,  maybe  some  other  time.  " 

Ralph  Mayerson  was  looking  through  the  little  win- 
dow in  one  side  of  the  swinging  cocktail  lounge  doors; 
both  sections  were  covered  with  a  half  circle  of  faded 
red  leather,  padded  and  stuck  with  black  buttons.  He 
looked  like  a  worm  peeping  out  of  an  over-ripe  tomato. 
Ray  felt  sorry  for  him  now  and  wished  he  could  have 
come  after  all:  after  Mr.  Mayerson,  any  family  would 
be  a  relief. 

The  road  to  the  lake  was  a  maze  of  restaurants  and 
motels  that  had  bred  and  multiplied  along  side  it  since 
the  waterfront  had  been  developed.  Most  of  them  had 
been  put  up  with  outside  money,  and  the  investors 
evidently  had  definite  opinions  on  the  design  of  their 
sterilized  nests:  they  were  all  "Tropical,  "  or  "Florida," 
or  '  South  Sea,  "  and  had  dead  palm  trees  stuck  around 
like  porcupine  quills  beside  the  pool  or  office— a  silly 
whim  since  the  closest  thing  to  a  palm  that  really  grew 
there  was  the  scrub  palmetto,  and  most  of  them  were 
frozen  every  few  winters.  The  pool  where  Ralph  could 
supposedly  swim  anytime  he  wanted  to  belonged  to 
the  Roberts  Honolulu  Motel"  across  the  road.  It  was 
owned  by  local  people,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Roberts,  and 
was  formerly  called  just  "Roberts  Motel."  After  the 
big  chain  motels  had  started  coming  in  Mr.  Roberts 
decided  that  he  ought  to  get  in  on  the  tropical  craze; 
but  by  that  time  all  the  good  names  like  "Tahiti," 
South  Seas,  "  "Pago-Pago.  "  "Isle  of  Paradise,  "  and 
even  "Miami  "  were  taken,  and  he  had  to  settle  on 
Honolulu.  "  Mr.  Robert's  motel  did  not  have  low 
eaves  painted  chartreuse  underneath  or  plexiglass  sky- 
lights over  the  office  like  the  new  ones;  his  was  made 
of  concrete  blocks  painted  white  with  greeny-black 
asphalt  roofing,  but  it  did  have  bricks  alternating  with 
the  concrete  blocks  around  the  windows  on  the  front, 
and  that  was  something  none  of  the  others  had.  He 
said  he  had  a  mind  to  paint  the  whole  thing  salmon 
pink  next  time,  except  that  it  would  cover  up  the 
bricks  around  the  windows.  The  palm  trees  they  car- 
ried in  from  Florida  cost  one  hundred  and  fifty  dollars 
each,  and  Mr.  Roberts  could  not  afford  even  one  at 
that  price,  especially  since  they  died  anyway.  Actually, 
the  men  who  sold  them  would  take  half  the  money  and 
guarantee  to  replace  the  dead  ones  on  full  payment: 
they  never  came  back.  But  the  big  motels  could  afford 
the  loss.  Mrs.  Roberts*  brother  had  been  to  St.  Peters- 
burg one  fall  and  had  brought  back  three  bushels 
of  cocoanuts  and  conch  shells  for  the  motel.  They 
scattered  them  over  the  lawn  in  front  of  the  office  for 
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the  effect,  but  Kad  to  move  them  every  time  the  boy 
cut  the  grass.  Once  He  ran  over  a  conch  mashed  down 
in  the  sod,  and  bent  the  blade  on  the  machine  and 
Mr.  Roberts  had  to  buy  him  a  new  one  because  it 
was  the  boy's  lawn  mower  and  not  the  motel  s.  The 
pool  was  almost  new.  It  was  built  on  top  of  the  ground 
and  you  had  to  chmb  up  to  get  in  it.  It  wasn't  really 
a  motel  pool  that  you  could  swim  in,  it  was  a  back 
yard  wading  pond.  But  with  the  lake  so  close  it  didn't 
matter  anyway:  you  didn't  need  a  life  guard  if  it  was 
under  two  and  three  fourths  feet  deep. 

Ray  said,  '  There's  where  Ralph  can  swim  anytime 
he  wants  to.  I  guess  it  is  sorta  little.  I  wish  he  could 
have  come.  " 

Mrs.  Simpson  picked  up  the  ball,  "I  used  to  know 
Juanita  Roberts  when  we  were  in  school.  She  was 
Juanita  La  Salle  then.  That's  a  French  name.  We 
were  all  so  surprised  when  she  married  Fred  Roberts. 
I  just  couldn't  understand  it.  She  and  Clayton  Fowler 
were  so  close  and  we  thought  surely  that  .  .  .  well 
you  never  know,  do  you.  Dorothy,  Clayton  was  your 
father's  roommate  before  he  had  to  come  home.  " 

"Oh." 

Such  a  shame,  too.  He  was  always  so  nice  and 
made  such  good  marks  in  high  school.  I  was  reading 
the  other  day  where  they  say  there's  a  definite  cor- 
respondence—is that  the  word,  William?  " 
'Correlation.  " 

'  Correlation,  yes.  I  knew  it  was  corra'  something. 
Well,  as  I  understand  it,  they've  proved  that  whatever 
kind  of  marks  you  make  in  high  school,  you'll  do  the 
same  thing  in  college.  But  not  Clay— that's  what  we 
used  to  call  him.  Clay.  Short  for  Clayton— he  must 
have  been  an  exception  because  he  made  such  good 
grades  in  everything  before  he  went  away  to  school 
and  then— well,  you  never  know.  But  every  rule  must 
have  an  exception,  as  they  say,  because  exceptions 
prove  the  rule.  " 

None  of  this  was  lost  on  Ray,  who  heard  the  same 
irrevocable  conclusion  of  Science— Mrs.  Simpson  was 
very  strong  for  Science— quoted  weekly  every  since  he 
started  flunking  Geometry. 

They  passed  by  the  "Beachcomber "  and  saw  the 
manager  filling  up  the  ice  chest  with  those  cylindrical 
"cubes "  with  a  hole  in  them.  Nobody  ever  really 
wanted  ice  at  a  motel,  but  it  was  part  of  the  luxury 
promotion.  It  was  pretty  luxurious  and  ice  was  about 
the  cheapest  thing  a  motel  manager  could  leave  out- 
side on  the  porch  for  the  customers  to  take  as  much 
as  they  wanted  of— and  the  holes  were  fascinating; 
no  daddy  had  ever  been  able  to  explain  how  they 
made  it  that  way  and  the  best  thing  to  do  was  let 
it  melt  off  your  finger. 


Beyond  the  'Beachcomber "  they  saw  the  bright 
orange  tile  roof  which  made  the  "Twilight"  Grill  and 
Restaurant  look  like  a  has-been  hamburger  parlor,  and 
just  about  two  blocks  farther  down  the  highway  some- 
one was  building  a  new  restaurant  with  a  yellow  tile 
roof  that  was  steeper  and  brighter  than  the  orange 
one:  everyone  knew  that  it  was  an  imitation— a  copy- 
but  the  orange  people  had  been  getting  all  the  business. 
It  was  time  for  a  change,  time  to  put  the  squeeze  on, 
time  for  competition— after  all,  wasn't  that  the  Amer- 
ican way  of  life? 

They  had  passed  the  last  garish  motel  and  could 
finally  see  some  dirt  that  looked  truly  dirty;  the  scrubby 
trees  here  seemed  to  belong  in  the  sandy  woods  earth, 
to  be  native;  and  the  colors  looked  real,  not  test  tubish. 
The  road  signs  were  rustier  here  and  the  billboards 
had  given  way  to  smaller  panels  nailed  to  posts.  There 
was  a  Burma  Shave  series  on  the  wrong  side  of  the 
road. 

Mrs.  Simpson  was  thinking  about  Howard  and  how 
it  was  the  first  time  anybody  had  ridden  in  the  car 
since  it  happened,  except  that  nice  patrolman  who 
broug  ht  the  car  home.  She  still  couldn  t  understand  it: 
hardly  any  paint  scratched  off,  the  bumper  barely  bent. 
And  poor  Howard  there  with  the  power  running 
through  him,  sort  of  like  a  chill  except  worse,  much 
worse.  Did  he  know  what  was  happening  to  him  when 
it  happened?  It  wouldn't  seem  fair  for  it  just  to  happen 
without  him  even  realizing  it.  Does  "  instantaneously  " 
mean  just  then  or  right  after?  William  would  know. 

""William?" 

"Yes,  Mrs.  Simpson?  " 

""Oh,  I  was  just  wondering  whether  instantaneously' 
means  just  then  or  right  after.  It  seems  it  would  have 
to  be  just  a  little  after  or  he  wouldn't  even  have 
known.  " 

There  was  another  silence.  It  was  not  strained  this 
time.  They  were  quiet  in  respect  for  their  dead  father 
and  quiet  in  respect  for  this  first  understanding  they 
were  not  afraid  to  recognize.  Time  stopped.  Dorothy 
thought  she  should  say  something  when  the  light  was 
over. 

"I  think  that  all  we  can  do  is  hope  and  trust  that 
Father  was  able  to  make  some  arrangement  or  recon- 
ciliation or  something  in  that  moment." 

There  was  a  sign  shaped  like  a  cross  beyond  but 
made  of  corrugated  aluminum: 

PREPARE  TO  MEET  GOD  and  JESUS  IS  COM- 

ING  on  the  other  side. 

"I  hope  Howard  was  prepared,"  Mrs.  Simpson  said. 
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SHALL  I  SET 

(ConlinueJ  from  page 

house  up.  If  you  two  could  ever  discuss  a  thing  without 
raising  the  roof  off  the  house,  I  might  leave  you  alone, 
but  as  it  is,  I'm  afraid  to  walk  out  of  the  room. 

Tom's  father  laughed.  "Why  that's  the  only  way 
to  enjoy  an  argument,  Mama. 

Tom  sat  at  the  table  playing  with  his  food.  A  deep, 
aching  loneliness  welled  up  within  him  as  he  thought 
of  Barbara  and  of  Robelli.— Good  Lord,  the  eggs. 
Coffee's  cold  anyway.  Then  deliberately  and  quietly 
he  said,  "Dammit.  " 

"What  was  that.  Son?  "  his  mother  asked. 

"Nothing,  Mama,  "  he  said  as  he  pushed  his  chair 
away  from  the  table,  and  again  he  said,  "Nothing  as 
he  walked  out  o  f  the  room. 

Outside  the  sun  was  hard  and  bright  and  the  pave- 
ment leading  up  to  the  dilapidated  steps  was  hard 
and  bright.  Tom  walked  and  the  pavement  was  warm 
and  grainy  beneath  his  feet  and  it  felt  good  to  him, 
and  the  sun  beat  hot  upon  his  face  as  he  looked  up 
blinking  his  eyes.— -Crazy,  exploding  sun  of  Van  Gogh. 
Crazy,  exploding  son  of  Harry.  Then  turning,  he  looked 
at  the  comfortable,  cool  magnolia  shade  behind  the 
house,  and  suddenly,  in  a  distorted  affection  of  his 
mother's  voice,  he  cried  to  the  great  old  tree,  "Harry, 
I'm  worried  about  that  boy.  He's  been  out  of  school 
for  a  whole  year  now  and  engaged  and  everything,  and 
he  seems  to  be  satisfied  with  surveying.  Oh,  I  know 
he  talks  about  Law  School  and  practice  here,  but  the 
people  in  this  town  have  been  talking  for  some  time, 
and  do  you  know  that  I  can't  even  look  Charlotte  Wig- 
gins in  the  eye  any  more,  and  poor  Barbara's  expecting 
Tom'll  many  her  next  summer.  Why,  my  soul  and 
body,  what  more  can  the  boy  want?  He's  got  his 
education  and  one  of  the  absolutely  nicest  young  ladies 
in  town,  plus  the  respect  our  name  has  carried  here 
for  seventy-five  years.  I  m  just  so  concerned  about  him, 
Harry.  Why  don't  you  say  anything?  You  never  say 
anything,  Harry.  Harrisonius  magnolia?" 

Tom  smiled  at  his  imitation,  thinking  it  a  little  ri- 
diculous, as  he  turned  and  walked  toward  the  tree. 
He  loved  the  old  magnolia,  had  gone  there  so  many 
highschool  nights,  alone,  smelling  its  blossoms.  He 
saw  the  smooth  worn  place  on  the  lowest  limb  and 
remembered  the  hours  he  had  spent  there,  and  in  the 
heart  of  the  boy  there  came  an  aching  for  so  many 
lost  things— yellow  barefoot  days,  and  sunlight  flashes 
on  naked,  splashing  bodies;  dusty  hours  spent  at  his 
father's  knee  with  Enoch  Arden,  and  he,  looking  up 
at  the  hairy,  brown  arms,  knew  they  were  the  strongest 
in  the  world;  and  later  blue  dresses  and  faces  he  now 


labored  to  recall,  knowing  that  then  the  lips  were  tinted 
and  the  ponytails  were  tied  with  pink  ribbon.  There 
had  been  the  cold  football  nights  when  he  had  wanted 
so  badly  to  play  because  somewhere  in  the  crowd 
behind  him  was  his  father  who  could  only  say,  "That's 
my  boy,  see  him  there,  third  from  the  end  of  the  bench.'* 
All  of  it  came  at  him  now  and  many  faces  and  names 
were  there,  and  colors  and  sounds,  and  always  the 
brown,  lined  face  and  the  strong,  hairy  arms. 

Now  green  magnolia  leaves  blurred  and  swam  be- 
fore him,  and  Tom  viciously  wiped  his  eyes.— Was  it 
really  like  that?  Or  does  it  seem  so  now?  Tom  knew 
that  he  could  remember  mosquitoes  on  those  splashing 
sunshine  days  if  he  let  himself.— But  I  won't.  At  least 
I  can  save  that  mucli. 

As  dead  leaves  rustled  about  his  feet,  Tom  looked  up 
through  the  branches  and  felt  the  mottled  fury  of  the 
sun.  He  heard  somewhere  a  long,  November  train 
whistle  and  felt  pain  crying  out  like  a  bitch  howling  in 
the  rain. 

Tom's  mother,  standing  in  the  shade  of  the  low  ram- 
bling porch,  called   'Tommee.  " 

"Yes'm,  "  he  answered  as  he  walked  up  to  the  steps. 

"Will  you  pay  these  bills  for  me  when  you  go  up 
town?" 

"Yes'm." 

"You  and  Barbara  going  out  tonight?  If  you  are, 
you'll  need  a  clean  shirt,  I  suppose?  " 
"Yes,  ma  m.  " 

"You  want  to  take  the  car?  " 
'Nome,  I'll  walk.  " 

"What  time  will  you  be  home?  Dinner's  at  one,  you 
know.  " 

"Yes,  m  am,  "  Tom  said,  "I'll  be  back  by  then." 

After  Tom  had  paid  the  bills,  he  walked  across  the 
square  towards  the  billiards  hall.  Inside,  it  was  dark 
and  there  was  cha  Iky.  green  dust  and  the  knock 
knockedyknock  of  the  balls. 

—Who  are  these  people  with  sallow  faces  and 
loud  voices?  Daddy  once  said  they  were  riffraff— like 
old  T.  L.  there— always  T.  L.  and  always  drinking. 
Never  see  him  except  in  here.  Has  he  sat  here  for 
forty  years  drinking  Bourbon  and  Seven-up?  Was  he 
once  like  those  fuzzyfaced  kids  with  greasy  hair  on 
the  back  table  there?  When  was  he  loud  and  profane 
and  laughing? 

Tom  sat  down  and  the  bleary,  faded  blue  eyes 
looked  at  him,  at  first  unable  to  recognize  him,  then, 
"Well,  Tommy,  where've  you  been?  Ain't  seen  you 
in  a  good  while." 
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"OK,  I've  been  around.  Just  don't  get  to  come  in  as 
mucK  as  I  used  to.  " 

"You  done  graduated  from  college,  Tommy?  " 

"Yeah,  T.  L.,  graduated  last  year." 

"Well,  what  you  doing  now?  Practicing  law  with 
your  daddy,  I  reckin.  How's  he  doing?  I  see  old  Harry 
ever  now  and  then,  speaks  to  me  and  smiles  ever 
time  I  see  him.  Yes,  sir,  old  Harry's  a  good  un.  You 
c'n  go  around  the  world  and  come  again  and  you  can't 
beat  your  old  man.  You  know  that,  don't  you?  " 

"Yes,  sir."— He  thinks  you  are  riffraff. 

"Hey,  you  want  a  drink.  Tommy?  " 

"No,  thank  you,  T.  L.  I  don't  believe  so.  What's 
gonna  happen  to  Robelli?  You  think  there'll  be 
trouble?  " 

Before  the  old  derelict  could  answer,  a  voice  from 
behind  said,  "Ye  damn  right  there'll  be  trouble.  If  that 
niggerlovin  wop  knowed  whut  uz  good  fer  im  he'd 
stay  up  ere  where  he  b'longs.  " 

Tom  turned  to  see  a  beefyfaced  man  draining  a 
glass  of  beer.  T.  L.  seized  this  opportunity.  "Any  trou- 
ble 11  be  caused  by  you  and  your  kind,  Evans.  Course, 
he's  a  fool  for  whut  he  said,  but  it's  whut  he  believes, 
I  reckin,  so  when  he  comes  down  here  to  see  his  mama, 
you  start  mouthin'  off  bout  how  you're  gonna  fix  him. 
That's  all  you  boys  ever  do.  If  Johnny  Morris  was  to 
hear  tell  of  it,  he  d  stop  ye,  and  you  can  be  shore  of 
that." 

"Look,  you  old  (the  word  which  best  satisfies  the 
meaning  here  is  not  allowed  to  be  printed  in  the  Jour- 
nal), ain't  nobody  said  nothing  to  you.  We  ain't  gonna 
do  nothing,  huh?  Well,  you  jist  be  around  tonig  ht 
bout'^.  "  But  before  the  piggyeyed  man  could  finish,  a 
thin,  white  arm  had  snaked  out  and  was  now  clutch- 
ing a  handful  of  shirt  and  fat.  "One  of  these  days  you 
gonna  open  that  stinkin'  mouth  of  yours  and  find  a 
ftst  in  it.  I  told  you  to  shut  up  about  that.  " 

Suddenly,  the  dark,  chalky  room  was  silent,  and 
everyone  was  staring  at  the  pair— the  one,  tall  and 
angular  with  a  cruel  twitch  in  the  corner  of  his  mouth; 
the  other,  red- faced  and  stupid.  Then  awkwardly,  the 
tall  one  said,  "Let's  go." 


Thomas  Harrison  Arledge  III  walked  across  the 
square  and  looked  at  his  town.— Miss  Liza  with  her 
lovely  lavender  shawl  will  sit  behind  the  wistaria  sip- 
ping her  early  evening  toddy  thinking  how  handsome 
cousin  Randall  looked  before  he  rode  off  to  war,  and 
the  Major  will  walk  up  and  down  Madison  St.  call- 
ing, "Hup,  Sally,  Heel,  Marcus,  "  and  Miss  Liza  will 
say  how  pitiful  the  major  looks  and  how  it's  such  a 
shame  that  he  can  never  find  his  setters,  and  a  yellow 
Model  A  will  come  backfiring  down  the  street  and 
stop  and  bright  young  lads  will  tell  the  major  how  they 
saw  his  dogs  just  the  other  side  of  the  creek  about  an 
hour  ago,  and  John  Witherspoon  Knowland  will  get 
drunk  and  hack  some  more  on  the  wounded  old  oak 
behind  his  house.— "Yes,  and  would  you  call  that  typi- 
cal? "  And  T.  L.  will  still  be  drinking  at  the  Blue 
Goose,  and  the  mill  boys  who  can't  yet  shave  will  talk 
about  how  they  d  burn  that  Eye-talyun.— "And  would 
you  call  that  typical?  "  Yes,  Good  Lord,  yes!  And  we, 
the  Thomas  Harrison  Arledges,  have  risen  to  where  we 
are,  steeped  in  three  generations  of  tradition  because 
my  great-great-grandfather  was  fortunate  enough  to 
own  a  couple  of  acres  and  no  niggers  instead  of  Fair 
Oaks  and  forty- five  niggers,  and  was  conscripted  as  a 
private  instead  of  enlisting  as  a  captain,  and  never  led 
a  charge  like  Cousin  Randall,  but  came  back  to  his 
farm  and  somehow  managed  to  get  a  fair  piece  of  Fair 
Oaks  and  send  his  only  son  through  the  university,  who 
came  here  before  the  turn  of  the  century  (that  makes 
it  legal)  and  hung  out  his  shingle  and  nearly  starved 
because  his  old  man  was  called  a  scalawag,  but  be- 
cause of  that  at  least  had  a  shingle  instead  of  a  loom 
at  the  mill  and  could  name  his  son  Thomas  Harrison 
Arledge  instead  of  Derrick  Arledge,  Jr.,  and  because 
of  all  that  we  are  neither  alcoholics  nor  crazy  but  really 
the  only  "typical"  (meaning  respectable,  of  course) 
people  in  town. 

The  townclock  went  dong  one  time,  and  the  dong 
was  still  quivering  in  the  heat  when  Tom  remembered 
that  his  mother  would  be  upset  because  he'd  missed 
dinner. 


(To  be  Continued) 
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Comment .  . 


"The  Journal  is  the  college's  contribution  to  the  literary  world,  and  as  such,  furnishes  students  an  opportunity 
to  exercise  their  creative  talents. 

In  its  heart  of  hearts  the  Journal  aspires  to  intellectual  preeminence  and  creative  dominance  among  the  lit- 
erary magazines  of  Southern  schools.  The  idea  pales  under  the  withering  glare  of  reality,  so  the  Journal  accepts 
the  consequences  of  the  limited  dream  and  strives  to  reflect  as  honestly  (and  as  selectively)  as  it  can  the  creative 
thinking  of  Wofford,  and  as  an  indication  of  the  general  level  of  literary  enthusiasm,  the  Journal  has  long  been 
recognized  as  an  excellent  barometer.  " 

Such  were  the  biting  words  of  one  past  editor  of  the  Journal. 

This  year  the  Journal  is  aspiring  "to  intellectual  preeminence  .  .  .  among  the  literary  magazines  of 
Southern  schools." 

It  is  our  feeling  that  a  literary  magazine  should  be  a  literary  magazine,  that  it  should  not  compromise  its 
standards  to  include  dull  research  papers,  statistics  on  the  freshman  class,  "featured  events"  articles,  and  other 
such  space  consumers. 

To  realize  our  dreams  we  have  made  some  major  changes  in  the  1962-1963  Journal,  which  will,  we  feel, 
contribute  to  its  success. 

This  year,  color  will  be  added  to  the  cover  illustrations,  the  works  of  several  student  artists  will  be  featured, 
emphasis  will  be  placed  upon  plays,  short  stories,  and  poetry,  reviews  of  the  Fine  Films  will  be  published,  and 
there  will  be  authoritative  treatments  of  various  fields  of  music,  ranging  from  the  folk  to  the  classical. 

However,  the  editor  and  his  staff  alone  cannot  make  the  dream  come  true.  Consequently,  we  make  the  ancient 
plea  for  material  for  "as  an  indication  of  the  general  level  of  literary  enthusiasm  .  .  .  the  Journal  is  an  excellent 
barometer." 

-J.  P.  K. 
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AND  THOU  BESIDE  ME 
SINGING  in  the  WILDERNESS 


by  Paul  Hibbard 


The  dry  grass  burned  idly  under  the  rake's  rusty 
lingers  and  the  dark  workers  had  but  to  touch  the 
blackened  leaves  for  the  dust-spined  fans  to  burst  and 
dissolve,  then  drift  upward  through  the  still  air.  What 
flame  remained  in  the  earth  ashes  was  content  to  die 
quietly  and  serenely  on  the  crumbling  pyre.  The  oc- 
casional probe  of  the  rake  or  shoe  broke  the  fire's  coil- 
ing sarabande  and  it  collapsed  into  nothingness.  A 
square  shaft  of  autumn  sunlight  transfixed  the  smoke, 
which  till  the  moment  had  appeared  clear.  The  ashy 
death  for  an  instant  cau  ght  life  once  more,  then  passed 
beyond. 

'  Fire  s  went  out.  Daddy.  " 

"I'll  see  to  it.  Sonny.  ' 

The  smoky  figure  bent  over  the  ashes,  stirred  them 
with  his  foot,  then  stepped  back  as  the  suffocating  dust 
boiled  up.  He  spoke. 

"Git  them  rakes  back  to  the  coal  shed  now.  Sonny. 
I'll  go  git  the  money  from  Miss  Hiv'ly.  " 

The  front  door  of  the  house  opened  and  Miss 
Haiverly  came  out  to  inspect  the  yard.  She  went  as 
far  as  the  stone  curb  where  the  ashes  were  smoldering. 
She  then  turned  to  the  man. 

"The  yard  looks  better,  James.  Maybe  the  rye  grass 
will  grow  better  now  with  the  leaves  off  it. 

"Yes'um.  " 

"Did  you  get  all  the  fire  out?  " 
"Yes'um,  me  and  Sonny  both  stirred  it.  ' 
"Did  you  put  the  rakes  up?  " 

'Yes'um,  Sonny  done  put  the  rakes  in  the  coal  shed.  " 

"Well,  I'll  get  your  money.  " 

"Yes'um." 

The  woman  went  back  into  the  house,  then  came 
back  carrying  a  brown  paper  bag.  She  stood  at  the 
foot  of  the  steps  and  the  man  and  son  advanced  in 
slow  file;  when  they  stopped  short  she  stepped  forward 
slightly. 

"Here's  some  apples  for  you.  Sonny.  And  give  some 
to  your  little  sisters,  too.  " 
The  boy  took  the  apples. 

"Thank  Miss  Hiv'ly  for  her  apples,  Sonny." '     ■  ■ 


"  Thank  you.  Miss  Hiv  ly.  " 

"That's  all  right.  Sonny.  Here's  the  yard  money, 
James.  " 

"Yes'um." 

The  man  and  Sonny  turned  to  go;  Miss  Haiverly 
went  back  up  on  the  porch  and  sat  down  on  the  set- 
tee. She  sat  and  rocked  and  looked  at  the  yard,  watch- 
ing for  the  hre. 

The  man  and  boy  walked  slowly  down  the  earth 
drive  to  the  asphalt  street,  staying  close  to  the  edge. 
"Give  me  a  apple.  " 

Sonny  reached  into  the  bag,  felt  around  a  little, 
and  broug  ht  up  one,  firm  and  yell  ow.  The  man  took  it 
and  twisted  it  apart  with  his  hands.  He  gave  the  smaller 
piece  to  the  boy,  who  bit  into  it  and  spit  out  the  seeds. 

'"W^ill  a  apple  tree  grow  up  there.  Daddy? 

'  It  ain't  likely  with  the  birds  to  eat  em." 

After  watching  the  ashes  and  the  growing  dusk  for 
about  a  half  hour.  Miss  Haiverly  picked  up  her  after- 
noon paper  and  went  back  into  the  wooden  house.  She 
caught  a  glimpse  of  herself  in  the  tall  hall  mirror:  in 
the  half  light  one  might  almost  take  oneself  for  thirty- 
two.  With  an  awkward  crook  of  the  neck  Miss  Haiverly 
followed  her  profile  around  to  the  vanishing  point,  then 
tried  to  imagine  the  rest— the  way  anyone  else  would 
see  it,  as  for  example  when  one  passed  by  in  an  auto- 
mobile or  slipped  up  the  aisle  at  church  or  sat  on  one's 
settee  on  one's  front  porch  and  watched  for  the  fire. 

Omar  Khayyam  was  sitting  on  his  perch  in  the  sky- 
blue  cage  that  Miss  Haiverly  kept  him  in.  He  was  a 
fine  parakeet— bright  green  with  indigo  markings— 
and  on  occasion  he  would  squawk  and  chirp  gloriously. 
He  and  Miss  Haiverly  complemented  each  other's  spirits 
nicely:  when  one  was  depressed,  the  other  would  sing 
and  chatter.  Omar  Khayyam  was  in  a  sullen  temper  but 
Miss  Haiverly  failed  to  take  notice  of  him  on  entering 
the  parlor.  She  had  not  even  read  the  paper  on  the 
porch— it  was  so  bad  anyway:  she  had  not  read  it  be- 
(PJease  turn,  fo  page  fourteen) 
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SHALL  I  SET 

MY  LANDS  IN  ORDER? 


by  James  Kilgo 

Part  II 


The  hall  was  long  and  deep  with  blue  walls  and 
marble  figurines.  On  the  wall  above  the  sideboard, 
hung  a  faded  black  and  white  print  of  Robert  E.  Lee 
and  little  octagons  and  hexagons^chartreuse  ones  with 
red  rims— danced  before  his  face.  Tom  blinked  his  eyes 
rapidly  to  become  accustomed  to  the  cool  dark. 

In  the  k  itchen  his  plate  was  covered  and  waiting  but 
the  rice  was  hard  and  the  gravy  had  coagulated,  and  for 
some  reason,  his  milk  had  been  poured  and  was  now 
tepid,  but  he  drank  it.  Then  leaving  the  beans  and 
rice,  he  took  the  cold  drumstick,  walked  by  his  parents' 
room,  and  shouted  through  the  closed  door,  "I'm  going 
to  Mace's.  I'll  call  you  if  I  decide  to  stay  the  night." 
As  soon  as  he  said  it,  he  remembered  his  date  with 
Barbara  but  it  made  no  difference.  Later  on  his  mother 
would  think  of  it  and  become  worried  that  he  had 
forgotten  and  finally  she'd  call  out  to  Mace's  to  remind 
him  and  he'd  say,  "No  mam.  Mamma,  I  haven't 
forgotten.  " 

Twenty  minutes  later  Tom  brought  the  Ford  to  a 
halt  before  the  columned  portico  of  Mace's  house.  It 
had  been  years  since  Tom  had  first  seen  it,  almost 
longer  than  he  could  remember,  but  he  remembered  that 
he  had  never  before  seen  a  house  as  large  as  this  one. 
He  was  five  then,  and  it  might  have  been  his  own 
smallness  or  it  might  have  been  the  columns— blackened 
and  massive,  or  perhaps  it  was  both,  but  whatever  the 
reason,  he  had  been  going  and  coming  for  four  years 
before  it  occurred  to  him  that  the  house  did,  in  fact, 
have  only  one  story  and  the  wings  were  not  wings  at  all 
but  just  a  couple  of  rooms;  so  he  wondered  now  as  he 
had  so  many  times  before  just  why  the  hell  a  house  that 
size  should  have  such  pillars.  Oh,  he'd  heard  the  story 
of  the  first  house,  antebellum  and  fine,  that  had  stood 
there  on  the  same  spot  for  a  century  then  burned  just 
three  weeks  before  Mace's  birth  and  how  this  smaller 
house  had  been  built  because  it  was  more  practical  be- 
cause after  all  the  Old  Home  was  gone  but  the  columns 
could  still  be  saved,  so  there  they  stood— four  of  them, 
in  the  same  place,  and  still  black  at  their  bases— Still, 
it  s  not  a  good  reason,  but  I  suppose  they  had  nothing 

Tiro 


else  to  do  with  them  except  leave  them  there  and  build 
beneath  them. 

Tom  s  knock  was  answered  by  a  tall  elderly  negro. 

'  Howdy  Grover.  Mace  here?  " 
Yassuh,  Tom.  He  een  his  room.  Jes'  go  on  back.  " 

He  walked  unattended  through  the  front  room  to  the 
back  of  the  house  and  found  his  friend  lying  on  the 
bed  reading  a  leather-bound  book. 

"Hello,  Mace.  " 

"Tommy!  It's  good  to  see  you,  boy.  Sit  down.  Well, 
where've  you  been  keeping  yo'self.  Did  Grover  let 
you  in?  Say,  want  a  drink?  Grover!  " 

The  negro  appeared  in  the  door.  "Yassuh?" 

"Bring  us  two  gin'n'tonics."  With  a  slight  nod  he 
dismissed  the  servant,  then  turned  to  Tom.  "Well, 
where  ve  you  been  keeping  yo'self?  " 

"Well,  working  all  day,  you  know,  then  seeing 
Barbara  at  nights— keeps  me  pretty  well  occupied." 

A  little  of  Mace's  eagerness  was  missing  when  he 
said  ,  "Oh  yeah,  Barbara,  How  is  she?  " 
Oh,  fine,  I  suppose.  About  the  same.  " 

"Tommy,  Tommy  .  .  .  "  The  sentence  was  left  hang- 
ing as  Tom  looked  at  Mace  through  cold  green  eyes. 

"Yes,  Mace?" 

A  little  nervously,  his  friend  said,  "Nothin',  forget  it.  " 
'How's  your  tobacco?  "  Tom  asked. 

"Oh,  man,  it's  a  good  crop.  Daddy  says  it's  the  best 
we've  had  in  ten  years,  and  my  field's  got  prettier 
t'bacco  than  anybody's  out  heah.  He  let  me  raise  fifteen 
acres  this  year  and  I  got  forty  niggers  workin'  it.  " 
"Are  you  going  to  spend  your  life  here.  Mace?" 

"Tommy,  I  don't  know.  I'll  just  be  damned  if  I  do. 
He  wants  me  to.  After  I  left  school.  I  guess  he  figured 
I  wa  n  t  good  fo'  nothin'  else,  so  he's  been  trying  to 
teach  me  a  little  about  farmin'.  And  I  like  it  out  heah. 
You  know  that.  It's  in  my  blood,  kinda  like  a  monkey 
on  my  back.  I  guess.  Don't  look  like  I  can  get  away 
from  it.  But  farmin's  not  the  same  anymore.  Hell,  if  I 
could  get  the  niggers,  I'd  fa'm  with  mules,  but  they're 
all  leavin'.  Just  can't  find  em  like  you  used  to.  It's 
machinery  now,  and  fifty  thousand  dollar's  worth  for 
a  place  like  this.  " 


"Speaking  of  niggers,  what  do  you  tWIc  of  the 
Robelli  situation?"  Tom  asked. 

"Well,  Tommy,  the  way  I  see  it,  the—should  of  kept 
his  mouth  shut  or  kept  his  butt  up  there.  He  knows 
Corinth  and  how  we  feel  down  heah.' 

"But  you  can't  expect  him  to  stay  away  from  home 
for  the  rest  of  his  life?" 

"No,  I  guess  not.  But,  Tom,  heah's  what  I  can  t 
understand;  how  in  the  hell  can  a  man  who's  been 
raised  up  heah,  seeing  the  way  niggers  are,  believe  in 
integration?  I  can  see  how  them  people  up  North  who 
ain't  ever  been  down  heah  and  lived  heah  could  want 
it,  but  somebody  from  Corinth  I  And  it's  people  like  him 
that's  got  all  these  young  niggers  the  way  they  are.  I 
got  'bout  half  my  niggers  are  young  ones.  They're  a 
different  breed  altogether.  Why,  let  me  tell  you  'bout 
this.  Heah  about  two  weeks  back,  one  of  em  named 
June,  works  fo'  me,  come  up  to  the  front  doah.  Grover 
answered  it,  tol  em  to  go  round  to  the  back,  but  he 
said,  'Get  outa  my  way,  house  nigger.  1  wants  to  see 
Mr.  Mason  right  heah.'  So  Grover  went  back  an'  tol' 
the  ol'  man.  Well  suh,  he  didn't  say  a  damn  word,  just 
got  up  just  as  cool  as  you  please,  walked  to  the  doah, 
and  befo'  that  nigger  could  say  a  word,  the  ol  man  hit 
'im  an'  knocked  him  clean  off  his  feet."  Mace  laughed. 


"That's  the  way  you  gotta  treat  em.  Just  beat  the 
hell  out  of  em.  It's  the  only  way  they'll  work.  I've  seen 
Daddy  lay'em  out  with  a  t'bacco  stick  a  hundred  times. 
Then  they'll  cry  like  babies  and  say  'yassuh,  Mr. 
Mason.'   Cept  the  young  ones.  They're  different.  " 

Grover  brought  the  drinks  in  on  a  tray. 

"Thank  you,  Grover,"  Mace  said.  Tom  took  his  drink 
and  said,  "Thank  you. 

When  the  negro  left  the  room.  Mace  said,  "Now  you 
take  ol'  Grover  there,  best  nigger  in  the  county,  a  real 
white  man's  nigger,  but  you  don't  find  em  like  that 
any  more.  That  generation  is  dying,  but  just  to  show 
you  what  I'm  talking  'bout,  Grover's  grandson,  you 
know  Benny,  every  time  he  sees  me,  says,  '  Hey  there. 
Mace."  That  just  wouldn't've  happened  thirty  years 
ago,  but  Grover  damn  near  raised  me  and  I  can  t  say 
no  thin'  'bout  it.  See  what  I  mean?  Benny  grew  up  on 
this  place,  but  you  think  he'd  work  one  day  in 
t'bacco?  Hell  no,  he  wouldn't.  Keeps  talking  'bout 
goin'  to  "Scenetticut."  And  1  sho  ain't  grievin'  over 
that.  Let  'em  go.  I'll  farm  with  machinery.  The  thing 
I  resent  so  much  are  those  dam'd— up  there  that  are 
tryin'  to  fo'ce  it  on  us.  If  they'd  let  us  handle  it  our- 
selves, everything'd  be  allright.  We  know  how  to  treat 
(Please  turn  to  page  thirteen) 
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NAUSICAA 


Translated  from 
the  French  of  Jules  LeMattre 


*  Translator's  Note: 

Jules  LeMaitre  uses  Homer's  The  Odyssey  as  a  take- 
off for  this  hilarious  and  amusing  story.  To  enjoy  it, 
the  student  (and  professor)  should  be  acquainted  with 
Books  VI-X  of  The  Odyssey. 

As  I  see  it.  an  apology  is  due.  I  could  never  hope  to 
duphcate  the  satirical  beauty  of  this  story  in  Enghsh. 
Nevertheless,  1  have  tried  my  hand  at  translating  the 
ideas.  There  was  plenty  of  room  for  mistakes,  and  1  am 
sure  that  there  are  more  than  enough  in  this  translation. 
This  is  No  t  a  word-for-word  translation.  I  have  tried  to 
translate  it  by  the  "turn-of-speech"— -idiomatic  transcrip- 
tion—method. 

I  have  one  purpose  in  translating  this  story.  It  would 
be  a  shame  for  all  the  faculty  or  the  whole  student  body 
not  to  read  this  story  simply  because  one  does  not  read 
French. 

After  he  had  shot  the  suitors  with  arrows,  Odysseus, 
overflowing  with  wisdom  and  memories,  let  the  time  go 
by  peacefully  at  his  palace  in  Ithaca.  Every  evening, 
seated  between  his  wife,  Penelope,  and  his  son,  Tele- 
machus,  he  would  tell  about  his  voyages  and,  when  he 
had  finished,  he  started  all  over  again. 

One  of  the  adventures  he  told  most  willingly  was 
about  his  meeting  with  Nausicaa,  daughter  of  Alcinous, 
the  king  of  the  Phaeacians.  "Never,"  he  said,  "will  I  for- 
get how  beautiful,  gracious  and  helpful  she  was  to  me. 
For  three  days  and  nights  I  had  floated  around  on  the 
vast  sea,  chnging  to  a  beam  from  my  broken  raft. 
Finally,  a  wave  picked  me  up  and  pushed  me  towards 
the  mouth  of  a  river.  I  reached  the  bank  and  found  that 
a  forest  was  near.  I  piled  up  some  leaves  and,  since  I 
was  naked,  I  covered  myself  entirely  with  them.  Then, 
I  slept.  All  of  a  sudden,  the  noise  of  splashing  water 
woke  me;  it  was  followed  by  some  human  noise.  I 
opened  my  eyes  and  saw  some  young  girls  playing  ball 
on  the  riverbank.  The  ball  had  just  fallen  in  the  rapid 
current.  I  got  up,  being  careful  to  conceal  my  nudity 
with  a  leafy  branch  and  went  up  to  the  most  beautiful 
of  the  girls  .  .  ." 

"You  have  already  told  us  that,"  interrupted  Pen- 
elope. 

"That"  s  quite  possible,"  said  Odysseus. 
"What  difference  does  that  make?"  said  Telemachus. 
"I  still  see  her  in  a  cart,  driving  mules  decked  out  in 
sonorous  bells,"  continued  Odysseus.  "The  cart  was 
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full  of  the  beautiful  white  linen  and  the  tinted  wool 
dresses  that  the  little  princess  and  her  companions 
had  just  washed  out  in  the  river.  And,  with  her  stand- 
ing up,  arched  backward  and  pulling  on  the  reins,  the 
evening  wind  was  blowing  her  golden  hair,  which  was 
held  loosely  by  headbands,  over  her  forehead  and 
pressing  her  supple  dress  against  her  slender  round 
legs." 

And  afterwards?"  inquired  Telemachus. 

She  had  been  perfectly  brought  up."  Odysseus  con- 
tinued, "When  we  drew  near  the  city  she  asked  me  to 
leave  her  so  nobody  would  be  able  to  start  any  unfav- 
orable gossip  on  seeing  her  with  me.  But,  by  the  manner 
in  which  I  was  welcomed  in  the  palace  of  Alcinous,  it 
was  quite  evident  that  she  had  told  her  parents  about 
me.  I  didn't  see  her  again  until  time  for  my  departure. 
Then,  she  said,  'I  bid  you  well,  my  fine  guest,  so  that, 
while  in  your  homeland,  you  may  never  forget  me,  for 
I  am  the  first  person  you  owe  your  life  to.'  And  I  an- 
swered, 'Nausicaa,  daughter  of  magnanimous  Alcinous, 
if  the  mighty  husband  of  Hera  lets  me  taste  the  joy  of 
getting  home  and  entering  my  dwelling,  there,  as  I 
would  to  a  divinity,  I  shall  send  you  fond  hopes  every 
day,  for  you  have  saved  my  life.'  A  more  beautiful  and 
proper  girl  I  have  never  met,  and,  since  I  will  travel 
about  no  longer,  I  am  certain  that  I  shall  never  meet 
another  like  her." 

"Do  you  think  she  is  married  now?  "  asked  Tele- 
machus. 

'She  was  only  fifteen  and  didn't  have  a  fiance  then." 

"Did  you  tell  her  that  you  had  a  son?" 
Yes,  and  that  I  was  full  of  desire  to  see  him  again." 

"Did  you  tell  her  anything  good  about  me?  " 

"I  told  her  about  you,  although  I  hardly  knew  you 
then,  having  left  Ithaca  when  you  were  just  a  little  tyke 
in  your  mother's  arms." 

However,  Penelope,  wanting  to  get  her  son  married, 
introduced  him  successively  to  the  most  beautiful  maid- 
ens in  that  where-abouts :  the  daughters  of  the  princes 
from  Dulichios,  Same,  and  Zacynthus.  Each  time,  Tele- 
machus answered,  "I  don't  want  any  of  them,  for  I 
know  one  prettier  and  better." 

"Well,  who  could  that  be?  " 

"Nausicaa,  daughter  of  the  king  of  the  Phaeacians." 
'How  can  you  say  that  you  know  her  since  you've 
never  seen  her?" 
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"Then,  I'll  make  it  a  point  to  see  Ker,"  said  Tele- 
machus. 

One  day  he  said  to  his  father,  "My  heart  pushes  me, 
my  illustrious  father,  to  hoist  my  sail  on  the  poisonous 
sea  and  make  for  the  land  of  the  Phaeacians  in  order 
to  plead  for  the  hand  of  the  beautiful  Nausicaa  before 
Alcinous.  For  I  am  just  full  of  love  for  that  maiden  I've 
never  seen;  and,  should  you  oppose  this  project,  1  shall 
grow  old  alone  in  your  palace  and  never  give  you  a 
grandchild.  " 

"Undoubtedly  God  put  that  desire  into  your  heart,  " 
rephed  the  ingenious  Odysseus.  "Since  the  day  I  told 
you  about  the  princess  who  washed  her  linen  in  the 
river,  you  have  refused  to  touch  the  nutritious  food 
served  on  our  table,  and  a  black  circle  had  broadened 
out  around  your  eyes.  Therefore,  take  thirty  sailors 
with  you  on  a  fast  ship  and  go  look  for  the  maiden 
you  don't  know  but  whom  you  can  no  longer  live 
without.  But  I  must  warn  you  about  the  dangers  on 
the  way.  If  the  wind  hurls  you  towards  the  isle  of 
Polyphemus,  be  careful  not  to  put  in  there;  or  if  a 
tempest  throws  you  on  the  beach  sands,  get  under 
cover,  and  as  soon  as  your  ship  can  put  back  out  to 
sea,  get  out  of  there  and  don't  try  to  see  the  Cyclop. 
I  put  his  eye  out  some  time  ago,  but,  although  blind, 
he  is  still  to  be  feared.  Flee  also  the  isle  of  the  Lotus 
Eaters  or,  if  you  happen  to  go  ashore  there,  don  t  eat 
of  the  flower  that  they  will  offer  you,  for  it  makes  one 
lose  his  memory.  Dread  also  the  isle  of  Aeaea,  kingdom 
of  the  blonde  Circe,  whose  magic  wand  changes  men 
into  swine.  If,  however,  misfortune  lets  you  meet  her, 
here  is  a  plant  with  a  black  root  and  a  flower  as  white 
as  milk.  The  gods  call  it  Moly,  and  I  got  it  from  Mer- 
cury. With  it  the  illustrious  magician's  evil  spells  will 
be  harmless.  " 

Odysseus  told  Telemachus  other  things  touching  on 
the  dangers  found  on  the  isles  of  the  Sirens  and  Laestry- 
gones.  He  finished  up  by  saying,  "My  son,  remember 
what  I  told  you,  for  I  don't  want  you  to  begin  my  bale- 
ful adventures  all  over  again.  " 

Telemachus  left  then,  his  heart  full  to  the  brim  with 
Nausicaa.  A  windstorm  threw  him  off  his  course  and, 
when  his  vessel  was  hugging  the  coast  near  the  isle 
of  Polyphemus,  he  became  curious  to  see  the  giant 
that  was  subdued  in  the  past  by  his  father.  He  told 
himself,  "There  isn't  too  much  danger  since  Polyphe- 
mus IS  blind." 

He  went  ashore  by  himself,  leaving  the  ship  at  an- 
chor and  hidden  inconspicuously  in  the  bay.  He  went 
exploring  on  the  rich  opulent  countryside  that  featured 
herds  of  animals  and  little  forests. 

On  the  horizon,  from  behind  the  top  of  a  hill,  an 
enormous  head  popped  up,  and,  after  that,  appeared 
shoulders  looking  like  the  smooth-surfaced  crags  that 
venture  out  into  the  sea  and  a  huge  breast  that  was  as 


bushy  as  a  ravine.  A  moment  later  a  huge  hand 
grabbed  Telemachus,  and  he  saw  an  eye  as  wide  as  a 
shield  hovering  over  him. 

"Well,  you  aren't  blind  anymore,  are  you?  '  he  asked 
the  giant. 

"My  father,  Neptune,  healed  me,  "  retorted  the  giant. 
"It  was  a  little  man  just  like  you  who  robbed  me  of 
the  light  of  day,  and  that's  why  I'm  going  to  eat  you.  " 

"What  a  mistake  that  would  be,  "  said  Telemachus, 
"for  if  you  were  to  let  me  live,  I  would  amuse  you  by 
telling  some  fabulous  tales.  " 

"I'm  listening,  "  said  Polyphemus. 

Telemachus  began  to  narrate  the  siege  of  Troy. 
W^hen  night  fell,  "it's  time  to  sleep,  '  said  the  Cyclop. 
"But  I  won't  eat  you  tonight,  for  I  want  to  know  what 
happens  next.  " 

Each  evening  the  Cyclop  said  the  same  thing  and 
that  lasted  three  years. 

The  first  year  Telemachus  told  him  about  the  siege 
of  the  city  of  Priam;  the  second  year  he  told  about  the 
return  of  Menelaus  and  Agamemnon;  and  the  third 
year  he  told  about  the  return  of  Odysseus,  about  his 
adventures  and  marvelous  tricks. 

"Well,  now,  "  said  Polyphemus,  "you're  very  bold 
to  praise  the  little  man  who  hurt  me  so  in  front  of  me 
like  you  did.  " 

"But,  "  replied  Telemachus,  "the  more  I  show  you 
the  valor  of  this  little  man,  the  less  you  will  be  ashamed 
of  having  been  conquered  by  him. 

"That  figures,"  said  the  giant,  "  I  forgive  you.  Un- 
doubtedly I  wouldn't  speak  like  that  if  a  God  hadn't 
given  me  back  my  sight.  However,  the  evils  of  the  past 
are  now  only  a  dream. 

Towards  the  end  of  the  third  year,  no  matter  how 
hard  he  tried,  Telemachus  couldn't  think  of  any  more 
tales:  he  had  nothing  else  to  tell  the  giant.  So,  ne  be- 
gan to  tell  the  same  tales  again.  Polyphemus  enjoyed 
them  just  as  much,  and  that  lasted  three  more  years. 

However,  Telemachus  couldn't  find  it  within  him- 
self to  tell  about  the  siege  of  Illium  and  the  return  of 
the  heroes  again.  He  confessed  it  to  the  giant  and 
added,  "I  prefer  for  you  to  eat  me.  On  dying  I  shall 
regret  only  one  thing:  not  having  seen  the  beautiful 
Nausicaa  at  all."  He  spoke  at  length  about  his  love  and 
his  pain,  and  suddenly  he  saw  a  tear  as  large  as  a 
gourd  in  the  giant's  eye. 

"Go,  "  said  the  Cyclop,  "go  look  for  the  one  you  love. 
Why  didn't  you  tell  me  this  much  sooner?  " 

"I  realize,  "  thought  Telemachus,  "that  I  would  have 
fared  better  by  doing  just  that.  I  lost  six  years  by  making 
that  mistake.  It's  conceivable  that  shame  would  have 
stopped  me  from  telling  my  secret  before.  If  I  have 
given  it  away  now,  it  was  because  I  thought  I  was 
going  to  die." 

(Please  turn  to  page  fourteen) 
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There  were  four  of  us, 
four  boys, 

full  of  summer,  full  of  going  barefoot, 

full  of  round  and  purple,  ripe  and  pulpy 

grapes. 

We  lay  there,  looking  upward, 
merging  with  a  woven  world 
of  twisted  vines  and  rough  green  leaves 
all  burdened  down  with  bunches  of 
dark  grapes. 

We  lay  there,  shade-cool  lazy, 
birdsong  free, 

drunk  with  some  thought  just  then  discovered, 
undiluted,  raindrop  new, 
that  somehow, 
now, 

escapes  me. 

'-'Gerald  Gibson 

July,  ig62 


THREE  POEMS 


by  Paul  Hibbard 


Renaissance 

TKe  Ben  Franklin  comfort  is  gone,  thank  God: 

I  hear  a  gouty  quack. 

Indignant  kite-string  hands 
(too  soon,  too  weak). 
Blind  clutch  at  blind  eyes. 
Knees  to  chin  in  the  light. 
Fat  flesh  in  the  dark, 
I  hear  a  gouty  quack. 


The  Brave,  The  Proud 

We  are  the  brave,  the  proud. 

Cheer  us,  the  brave,  the  proud. 

Cheer  us,  the  brave-proud,  the  brave-proud  we. 

Cheer  us,  the  brave:  exalt  us,  the  proud. 


Local  Poet  Speaks  Mind^^ 

Do  not  hope  to  see  the  poet  in  the  verse: 
Your  poet  prides  himself  on  objectivity. 

And  if  you  think  my  slip  is  showing,  you  are  wrong; 
Every  shade  is  quite  intentional:  J  am  in  control  here. 

Your  office  is  to  worship  simply. 

Do  not  ask  questions,  never  doubt. 
Have  faith  and  be  imaginative. 

"Following  Poet's  address,  the  ladies  were  pleased  to 
purchase  autographed  copies  and  pimento-cheese  sand- 
wiches were  enjoyed  by  all. 

(January,  1963) 
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THE  ART  OF 
KIRK  PROUTY 

'<  by  Kirk  Prouty 


SELF  PORTRAIT 


Art  is  personal,  for  it  permits  an  artist  to  express  to  scarf  around  the  bottle  on  tfie  left  spills  onto  the  table 

others  his  interests,  emotions,  and  reactions  to  different  with  a  profusion  of  color  reminiscent  of  molten  lava, 

subjects.  The  medium  and  technique  through  which  But  here  the  effect  is  lost. 

art  is  presented  gives  further  insight  into  an  artist's  The  other  oil,  "Profile  of  a  Girl,"  is  a  detail  of  a  par- 
personality.  I  usually  employ  drawing  in  pen  and  ink  tially  finished  painting.  In  its  present  condition,  it  may 
for  self-expression.  Almost  all  of  my  work  is  circum-  be  termed  an  oil  sketch.  I  have  changed  my  technique 
scribed  by  line.  In  fact,  the  joy  I  find  in  drawing  de-  a  bit  from  the  earlier  illustration,  placing  more  em- 
rives  from  my  attempts  at  effectively  using  the  line  to  phasis  on  the  initial  construction  and  on  light  and  shade 
•convey  my  thoughts.  It  may  be  a  vigorous,  nervous  line,  on  forms.  I  continuously  worked  on  the  composition  as 
or  a  precise,  constructive  one.  At  any  rate,  the  real  sue-  a  whole,  suppressing  the  desire  to  finish  prematurely 
cess  of  these  drawings  lies  in  whether  the  viewer  Rnds  any  portion  of  the  painting  (such  as  the  flair  of  the  left 
in  these  lines  a  significant  form  which  would  produce  nostril  complete  with  high  light).  The  result  then  is  a 
in  him  an  aesthetic  emotion.  I  rather  doubt  that  any  of  painting  which  at  any  given  stage  looks  acceptable 
my  work  meets  this  standard,  and  I  am  pleased  if  a  without  a  too  unfinished  appearance.  I  let  the  white 
viewer  likes  the  mere  composition.  of  the  canvas  denote  where  I  wanted  to  put  in  high- 
Characteristically  then,  a  representative  portion  of  lights  in  a  later  step.  Note  the  harsh,  lapidary  effect 
my  art  work  would  be  pen  and  ink  drawings.  But  this  produces,  almost  as  if  I  used  a  statue  to  paint  from, 
since  many  of  my  drawings  are  contributed  to  the  cam-  But  as  I  recall,  this  is  in  keeping  with  the  girl's  austere 
pus  publications,  most  readers   are   acquainted  with  personality. 

this  aspect  of  my  art.  So,  on  the  next  two  pages  are  The  last  illustration  is  a  bold  ink  drawing  done  from 

a  few  of  my  less  known  works.  life  of  a  pressman  at  a  newspaper  where  I  used  to  work. 

The  first  work,  "Still  Life  with  Mandolin,"  clearly  It  gains  a  good  bit  of  character  from  the  pseudo-wood- 
shows  the  circumscribed  line  in  use,  even  with  oils.  cut  technique  that  I  used.  Here  1  tried  to  emphasize 
This  painting  was  done  quickly  by  direct  application  with  line  a  certain  ruggedness  inherent  in  the  subject, 
of  the  pigment  (alia  prima.)  In  this  monochrome  re-  By  the  way,  that  large  implement  in  his  left  hand  is  a 
production,  a  good  deal  of  vibrancy  is  lost,  for,  in  the  sort  of  key  which  locks  the  heavy  plates  in  place  on 
original,  color  plays  a  very  important  part  in  the  com-  the  press, 
position  as  a  whole.  For  instance,  the  wrinkled,  striped 
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Sex  and  Love  in  the  Bible 

...  a  Review 

by  Henry  M.  Smith 


This  volume  ends  and  its  purpose  is  stated  thus: 
The  title  of  this  volume  is  no  accident.  Sex  and  love 
belong  together— in  hfe  no  less  than  in  the  Bible. 
Where  the  one  flows  from  the  other,  the  experience  is 
creative,  releasing,  and  enlarging.  It  is  even  rooted  in 
eternity,  in  God  himself  and  in  his  love  for  his  cov- 
enanted people.  Hosea  understood  this,  as  did  the  rab- 
bis who  included  the  Song  of  Songs  in  the  bibhcal 
canon,  and  the  author  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Ephesians. 
Separated  from  love,  sex  becomes  distorted  and  de- 
monic, descending  to  the  realm  of  mere  instinct  and 
sensual  lust,  transforming  men  into  something  subhu- 
man. When  this  relationship  is  properly  grasped,  it  may 
be  that  the  world  of  Dr.  Kinsey  will  gladly  forfeit  its 
shallow  pleasures  for  the  sake  of  a  "more  excellent 
way",  not  fearfully  restraining  lustful  desires  for  for- 
bidden fruits,  but  gratefully  reserving  the  divine  gift 
of  sexuality  for  its  highest  possibilities. 

Here  in  his  book  W^illiam  Graham  Cole  attempts 
two  basic  things.  First,  he  illustrates  the  treatment  of 
sex  and  love  in  the  Old  and  New  Testaments—how 
the  stories  and  passages  concerning  them  are  related 
to  their  particular  times  and  places. 

The  Bible  is  woven  on  the  loom  of  history.  .  .  .  The 
first  concern,  therefore,  must  be  to  understand  what 
the  Bible  has  to  say  in  its  own  terms  to  its  own  times. 
And  since  this  in  itself  is  not  sufficient,  the  author 
explores  the  Bible  to  see  whether  it  has  anything  to 
say  about  sex  and  love  to  us  today. 

...  is  it  hopelessly  outdated  and  limited,  coming 

as  it  does  from  circumstances  entirely  different  from 

its  own? 

In  this  light.  Cole  moves  with  profoundly  fascinating 
detail  into  the  areas  of  pre-marital  sex  relations,  sex 
in  marriage,  prostitution,  adultery,  divorce,  homosexual- 
ity, masturbation,  immodesty,  rape,  incest,  bestiality, 
transvestism,  exhibitionism,  voyeurism,  and  so  on. 
There  is  no  mincing  of  words,  no  euphemism,  no  stern, 
moralistic,  self-righteous  tirades.  This  is  no  simple, 
sweet,  sugar-covered  Sunday  School  manual.  This  is 
clearly  not  an  attempt  to  provide  easy  answers  for  the 
crucial  problems  in  the  area  of  sex  and  love  in  our 
society,  or  in  any  other  society,  today.  And  this  is 
clearly  not  an  attempt  to  "prove"  anything  concerning 
sex  and  love  "because  the  Bible  says  so."  The  author's 


personality  and  perspective  enter  into  the  treatment  of 
the  subject,  of  course,  and  can  be  seen  and  felt  here. 
But  verily,  verily,  I  say  unto  you,  he  ain't  prudishl 

He  begins  thus: 

Any  discussion  of  Love  in  the  Old  Testament  must 

begin  with  Hosea,  the  prophet  who  married  a  whore. 

And  we  know  the  rest  of  the  story.  But  is  it  alle- 
gory or  fact?  And  regardless  of  which  it  is,  so  what? 
What  does  this  story  mean  in  terms  of  its  significance 
for  us  today?  Anything?  This  is  the  greatest  concern 
which  the  author  is  dealing  with  in  this  work. 

Lot  commits  incest  with  his  two  daughters.  Adam 
and  Eve,  in  the  mythical  narrative  in  Genesis  2  (  ob- 
viously borrowed  .  .  .  from  another  culture  and  trans- 
formed to  make  it  carry  his— the  writer's— own  mes- 
sage"), are  innocent  so  long  as  they  are  unaware  of 
each  other's  nakedness,  and  are  aware  of  each  other  s 
nakedness  only  when  their  guilt  brings  it  to  their  at- 
tention. Lot  will  hand  over  his  two  daughters  'who 
have  not  known  man  to  the  Sodomites  (homosexuals) 
rather  than  hand  over  to  them  the  two  men  (whom  the 
Sodomites  want  to  "know  ")  who  are  visiting  him  in 
his  home  in  the  episode  in  Genesis  19:  1-H.  Cole 
comments  that 

The  entire  episode  is  questionable  historically— an 
earlier  myth  taken  over  by  the  Yahwist  and  made 

a  vehicle  of  Hebrew  religion. 
The  Old  Testament  is  more  lenient  toward  adultery 
and  divorce  in  its  laws  and  its  attitudes  than  is  the  New 
Testament.  Concerning  homosexuality.  Cole  observes 
the  following: 

That  a  beautiful  boy  should  be  attractive  only  to 

women  was  a  thought  utterly  foreign  to  the  Greek 

mind,  as  was  any  suggestion  that  a  lovely  lady's 

desirability  was  limited  to  male  admirers. 
Also,  Jesus  has  some  things  to  say  about  adultery  and 
divorce,  but  has  nothing  to  say  about  homosexuality. 

Well,  so  what?  Do  these  stories,  myths,  attitudes, 
and  laws  have  any  meaning  at  all  in  the  world  in  which 
you  and  I  are  living  today?  Are  these  at  all  signifi- 
cant for  us?  And  if  so,  how?  And  if  not,  why  not? 
Sigmund  Freud  and  the  psychoanalytic  movement, 
clinical  psychologists.  Dr.  Kinsey  and  company,  and 
anthropologists  have  all  been  powerful  influences  in 
(Please  turn  to  page  sixteen) 
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A  Review  of  the  Fine  Arts  Films 


by  J.  Coleman 


During  this  semester  the  city  of  Spartanburg  is  being 
presented  with  a  small  group  of  motion  pictures  which 
many  feel  are  worth  considerable  attention.  Unfortu- 
nately, there  are  far  too  many  citizens  of  this  communi- 
ty who  take  no  interest  in  these  films  at  all.  This  is  most 
unfortunate,  for  the  films  of  which  1  speak  are  those 
chosen  by  the  Spartanburg  Fine  Films  Committee,  of 
which  I  am  a  member. 

Many  of  you,  no  doubt,  have  already  seen  our  first 
offering  of  the  spring  series.  Through  a  Glass  Darkly. 
I  hope  you  found  it  of  top  Bergman  quality  as  I  did. 
But  there  are  two  additional  films  on  the  agenda:  Di- 
vorce ^-'Italian  Style  and  L'Avventura.  Presentation  of 
the  Italian  comedy  entry  will  be  on  March  4  and  5,  and 
L'Avventura  will  wind  up  the  series  April  1  and  Z. 

Both  movies,  to  my  mind,  require  some  kind  of  ex- 
planation on  background,  and  I  shall  attempt  to  offer 
that  background  in  the  article  which  follows. 

First  of  all,  let  me  say  that  I  am  not  in  any  way  an 
authority  on  films— and  most  assuredly  not  an  authority 
on  such  directors  as  Ingmar  Bergman.  This  article  is 
necessarily,  for  the  most  part,  a  compilation  of  facts  and 
opinions  which  I  have  gathered  in  research. 

Although  DivorcB'-'ltalian  Style  is  next  on  the  pro- 
gram of  the  series,  I  shall  save  its  discussion  for  the 
end  and  confine  myself  to  a  discussion  of  Michael- 
angelo  Antonioni,  director  of  L'Avventura. 

Antonioni  is  not  a  new  director.  He  is,  in  a  sense, 
only  new  to  Americans.  He  has  made  many  films,  the 
names  of  which  most  of  us  have  never  even  heard. 
This  is  mainly  because  his  efforts  were  never  exported 
from  Italy  until  several  years  ago.  Indeed,  it  was  not 
until  L'Avventura  began  its  engagements  in  Europe  in 
1960  that  Antonioni  started  to  arouse  comment.  As 
the  editor  of  Pilm  Quarterly,  Ernest  Callenbach,  re- 
cently wrote,  L'Avventura  "had  a  way  of  making  most 
current  movies  look  like  kindergarten  exercises."  He 
went  on  to  say  that  Antonioni,  perhaps  unknowingly, 
had  given  us  "a  classic  example  of  a  new  style  of  film- 
making. This  style,  for  which  no  term  yet  exists,  is  rec- 
ognizably modern:  post-Freud,  post-Marx,  post-Sartre." 

What  makes  Antonioni  so  different?  Ian  Cameron, 
in  an  article  in  Film  Quarterly,  answers  that  question 
rather  well:  "He  sets  out  to  make  a  film  about  emo- 
tions ...  he  is  concerned  with  exploring  situations 
rather  than  with  tailoring  neat  plots." 


Stanley  Kauffmann  {The  New  Republic)  states  that 
Antonioni  "is  more  interested  in  personality,  mood,  and 
the  physical  world  than  in  drama;  and  it  is  this— if 
we  apply  conventional  standards— that  at  times  makes 
his  picture  (L'Avventura)  seem  to  have  lost  its  way. 
But  Antonioni  is  trying  to  exploit  the  unique  powers 
of  the  film  as  distinct  from  the  theater." 

Antonioni  also  never  tells  his  audience  any  more 
than  his  characters  know  themselves.  His  camera  be- 
comes the  observer  and  we,  the  audience,  are  not  al- 
lowed (in  fact,  we  are  not  able)  to  identify  ourselves 
with  the  characters. 

In  addition,  the  Italian  director  feels  that  'cinema  to- 
day should  be  tied  to  the  truth  rather  than  to  logic." 
Since  nothing  happens  logically  in  real  life  all  the  time, 
neither  do  events  occur  logically  in  Antonioni's  cinema. 

Finally,  reality  in  these  films  can  be  explained  in 
terms  of  time.  Antonioni  does  not  allow  any  special  ed- 
iting to  cause  his  films  to  move  faster  on  the  screen. 
There  are  no  such  tricks.  Whatever  time  it  takes  a 
character  in  real  life  to  accomplish  a  certain  act  is  the 
time  it  takes  for  that  act  to  appear  on  his  screen. 

This  last  point  has  probably  caused  more  American 
critics  to  shout  that  Antonioni's  films  are  too  long. 
(Also,  his  pre-occupation  with  the  camera  without  re- 
gard to  its  relationship  to  his  story  has  been  attacked 
by  some  critics.)  However,  Stanley  Kauffman  is  the  one 
critic  I  have  read  who  directly  defends  the  lengthy  as- 
pect of  Antonioni's  films. 

These  are  but  a  few  of  the  important  earmarks  which 
make  Antonioni's  works  so  different  from  other  direc- 
tors—even his  Italian  contemporaries.  As  you  view 
L'Avventura,  these  points  should  help  in  understand- 
ing the  film.  Remember  also  that,  like  Bergman,  An- 
tonioni's movies  must  be  studied.  L'Avventura  will  not 
be  a  leisurely  experience,  even  though  it  does  not  con- 
tain the  deep  symbolism  of  Bergman's  works.  Keep  in 
mma  the  words  of  Antonioni  himself  as  he  spoke  about 
L'Adventura:  'The  picture  is  like  a  Mosaic.  Not  until 
the  last  piece  can  you  see  what  the  whole  thing  is 
about.  " 

Don't  look  for  answers  to  cpiestions  raised,  for  there 
will  be  none.  Only  through  your  own  interpretation 
will  you  be  able  to  find  them.  When  a  film  contains 
qualities  which  cause  us  to  think  and  question  and 


answer,  tKen  it  approacKes  cinematic  greatness  wIiicK 
iCan  cause  a  rewarding  experience.  Then,  and  only  then, 
does  a  film  approacK  a  work  of  art. 

I  On  tKe  lighter  side.  Divorce—'ltalian  Style  is  about 
just  wKat  you  think,  only  not  exactly.  In  Italy,  divorce 
is  illegal.  Marriage,  to  put  it  another  way,  is  perma- 
nent. However,  Marcello  Mastroianni  finds  there's  a 
loophole  somewhere.  You  see,  one  can  get  a  kind  of 
"divorce  "  there  for  infidehty:  murder  is  the  procedure. 

Of  course,  one  must  go  to  jail  for  such  things  (or 
Iso  says  the  Itahan  Penal  Code,  Article  587,  providing 
Ifrom  three  to  seven  years— with  parole  quite  hkely  in  18 
imonths.  Well,  the  absurdity  of  this  particular  law  is 
jthe  subject  of  the  Itahan  satire.  Divorce,  according  to 
its  director,  Pietro  Germi,  "is  a  small  contribution  in 
behalf  of  divorce  and  against  Article  587.  " 

The  film  is  a  satire  which,  according  to  the  ten  rave 
reviews  I  have  before  me,  shouldn't  be  missed.  I  must 
confess  that  I  have  never  seen  this  many  favorable  re- 
jviews  on  one  film. 

I  It  may  also  interest  you  that  Divorce  has  already  re- 
ceived numerous  awards  in  Europe  and  may  wind  up 
iwith  an  Academy  Award  nomination  this  year.  (I  base 
this  statement  on  the  fact  that  th©  film  has  been  listed 
among  the  Best  Ten  lists  for  1962  in  many  national 
magazines  and  metropolitan  newspapers.) 

The  two  films  which  remain  in  the  current  series  of 
Fine  Films  Presentations  would  seem  to  be  worthwhile 
attractions.  Not  only  can  you  be  higly  entertained  by 
expert  satiric  comedy,  but  you  can  also  be  introduced 
to  a  new "  director  who  is  fast  gathering  a  following 
the  size  of  Ingmar  Bergman's. 

NOTES 

My  special  thanks  goes  to  Ernest  Callenbach  and 
Ian  Cameron,  whose  material  in  Film  Quarterly  (Fall, 
1962)  was  a  great  help. 

The  New  Republic,  April  10,  1962,  and  Time,  April 
7,  1962,  were  used  directly  in  preparing  my  article. 

My  th  anks  to  Embassy  Pictures  Corporation  for  their 
mimeographed  copy  of  Pietro  Germi's  short  article  on 
his  Divorce^ltalian  Style. 

For  any  reader  who  wishes  to  probe  and  study  the 
story  of  L'Avventura  prior  to  viewing,  I  recommend  to 
him  Ronald  Steel's  article  in  The  Christian  Century 
(August  30,  1961)  in  our  library.  Although  his  article 
merely  served  as  background  for  my  article,  there  is 
much  in  it  which  an  avid  student  of  Antonioni  would 
find  interesting. 

Robert  Hatch  (Nation).  Edith  Oliver  {The  New 
Yorker),  Hollis  Alpert  (The  Saturday  Review),  and 
Newsweek  were  also  sources  of  background  reading. 


SHALL  I  SET 

(Continued  from  page  three) 
the  nigger,  but  them  and  the  NAACP  are  destroying 
an  institution  that's  existed  heah  fo'  over  two  hundred 
yeahs,  and  my  children  will  never  have  a  Grover  to 
teach  'em  to  shoot  an'  fish— to  teach  em  what's  right 
an'  wrong.  I'll  never  forget  the  time  Grover  caught  me 
cheatin'  at  checkers.  I  don't  know  how  he  did  it.  but 
he  sho  taught  me  a  lesson  that  day.  But  that's  goin'. 
Tommy,  mos'  gone  already.  And  it's  a  tragedy,  boy,  a 
real  tragedy.  " 

"But,  Mace,"  Tom  said,  "the  negro  couldn't  stay 
there  forever.  Man  has  to  progress,  and  during  these 
years  of  oppression  the  negro  has  been  learning- 
learning  the  white  man's  religion,  his  pleasures,  all  of  it, 
and  now— inevitably— he's  taking  hold  of  his  own  boot 
straps." 

"I've  got  to  fight  that.  Tommy.  I  don't  mean  with 
sheets  and  torches— the  trash  11  do  that— but  in  my  own 
way.  I  must  exert  every  ounce  of  strength  toward  pre- 
servin'  our  way  of  life,  and  not  because  I  hate  em— I 
don't.  The  trash  hate  em— they  hate  em  because  the 
nigger  is  the  only  thing  they  can  look  down  on,  the 
nigger  is  the  only  reason  they  ain't  at  the  bottom  of 
the  ladder— so  they  think,  cause  since  the  War  they— 
the  nigger  and  the  trash— have  competed  against  each 
other  economically  and  socially,  and  when  you  hear  that 
the  nigger  hates  the  white  man,  you  can  be  sure  it's 
the  white  trash  he  hates.  But  we're  different.  Tommy. 
I  love  the  colored  people.  That's  why  I  have  to  fight  it 
—to  save  fo'  them  what  they  really  want.  " 

"Mace,  you  love  Grover  and  Annie  and  a  race  that 
never  existed  except  in  your  own  imagination.  Do  you 
think  they  were  ever  all  Grovers  and  Annies?  How  do 
you  know  what  they  really  want?  " 

"Now  look  heah,  Tommy— ".  There  was  an  edge  on 
Mace's  voice  now,  "I  grew  up  with  em.  I  know  the 
colored  people  better  than  anybody  in  this  county, 
and—" 

Mrs.  Arledge  ch  ose  this  convenient  time  to  call  and 
remind  Tom  of  his  date. 

"No,  ma  m.  Mama.  I  haven't  forgotten  it.  " 

"And  Mah'Mah  wants  you  to  take  her  up  town 
some  time  this  afternoon,  "  the  voice  at  the  other  end 
said. 

"When?" 

"Four  thirty  or  five?" 

"All  rightm'm.  I'll  come  on.  " 

Tom  replaced  the  receiver  and  looked  at  his  watch. 
It  was  two  thirty. 

"Mace,  I've  got  to  go.  Mama  needs  the  car.  "  He  was 
glad  for  an  excuse  to  leave,  and  Mace  wasn't  sorry. 
He  had  sensed  the  conversation  drifting  toward  an 
awkwardness,  and  resentment  had  begun  to  build  in 
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turn,  ing  liad  ever  come  between  llie  Iwo  and  now 

it  was  better  to  dismiss  tbe  subject. 

Later,  when  it  was  over,  Tom  could  never  be  sure 
of  bow  it  bad  come  to  occur.  It  was  as  tbougb  be  bad 
read  it  in  a  book  somewbere  years  before,  but  be  knew 
it  bad  bappened,  tbat  lie  bad  been  a  part  of  it.  It  was 
bke  tbis: 

Somewbere  between  Mace's  and  Corintb,  Tom  bad 
stopped  at  a  small  country  store-filbng  station  for  a 
coke.  It  was  not  well-Iigbted  inside,  and  it  smelled  of 
fisb  and  sawdust.  Above  tbe  meat  counter  flies  clung 
to  a  curled  strip  of  flypaper.  As  Tom  sat  swallowing 
down  bis  drink,  tbere  suddenly  appeared  before  bim  a 
small  negro  boy  wbo  asked,  '  Has  you  got  a  nickel, 
mister?  "  Tom  banded  tbe  cbild  wbat  be  d  asked  for, 
and  tbe  boy  disappeared.  Tben,  from  tbe  owner,  Tom 
got  a  pencil  and  a  sbeet  of  notebook  paper. 

^Tbere  is  sometbing  tbat  must  not  be  lost.  God  is 
tbere  somewbere  and  a  scarred  black  sbarecropper  s  face 
contains  as  mucb  of  it  as  any  beauty  contestant.  Some- 
tbing tbere  beyond  tbe  camera's  grasp,  but  my  pencil 
knows  ... 

Tbis  Great  God, 

Like  a  mammy  bending  over  bar  baby. 

Kneeled  down  in  tbe  dust 

Toiling  over  a  lump  of  clay 

Till  He  sbaped  it  in  His  own  image: 

Tben  into  it  He  blew  tbe  breatb  of  life. 

And  man  became  a  living  soul.* 

And  man  became  a  living  soul.  All  men?  Were  some 
endowed  witb  wbat  God  took  of  Himself,  and  otbers 
just  tbe  dust  and  clay  and  God  not  an  element?  Or 
after,  wben  tbey  bad  tbe  cboice,  was  God  repudiated, 
and  He,  tbat  part  of  Him  tbat  went  into  tbe  making, 
left  only  in  tbose  wbo  in  six  years  bave  not  learned 
bow  to  repudiate?  Some  never  learn  and  some  are  born 
witb  tbat  knowledge,  and  tbey  are  too  many,  tbey  and 
tbe  ones  wbo  learn.  But  tbe  knowledge  bas  not  come 
to  tbat  cbild  and  sometimes  it  never  will  and  tbere  is 
wbere  God  lives,  or  all  we  know  of  Him. 

Somebow,  love  and  beauty  and  sadness  were  like 
confused  colors  bebind  tbe  eyes  of  tbe  cbild,  and  in 
tbere  too  was  God  for  be  bad  not  learned  bow  nor  bad 
been  born  witb  tbe  ability  to  repudiate  tbat  wbicb  was 
naturally  bis.  Tom  boped  tbat  be  would  never  learn. 

Tom  drew,  and  bis  pencil  went  bebind  tbe  eyes  and 
wbat  was  tbere  went  onto  tbe  sbeet  of  paper,  and  wben 
be  bad  finisbed,  a  soft,  dusty  voice  bebind  bim  said, 
"Is  dat  me?  "  Tom  told  bim  it  was,  tben  asked  tbe  boy's 
name. 

"Roosevelt." 

'Do  you  like  it?" 

*  From  "The  Creation"  by  James  Weldon  JoKnson. 


"Yassub.  But  could  you  draw  me  a  li'I  blue  coat  an 
a  li'I  bow  tie?  An'  mister?  You  reckin  you  could  put 
some  ob  dem  sboes  on  my  foots?  Tbe  voice  was  timid 
and  softer  tban  anytbing  Tom  bad  ever  beard,  and 
wben  tbe  cbild  asked  tbe  question,  sometbing  inside 
Tom's  cbest  constricted,  like  steel  bands  around  bis 
beart,  and  tben  bis  beart  was  struggling  against  tbe 
bands  and  bursting  to  be  loosed. 

"I  tbink  so,  Roosevelt,  but  tbe  blue  coat  migbt  be 
bard  to  do  witb  tbis  pencil.  " 

(To  he  continued ) 

AND  THOU  BESIDE  ME 

(Continued  from  page  one) 
cause  sbe  bad  felt  strangely  poetic  on  tbe  porcb.  Sitting 
tbere,  watcbing  tbe  smoke  and  golden  ligbt,  M  iss 
Haiverly  bad  tbougbt  about  Elizabetb  Barrett  Brown- 
ing and  of  bow  sbe  bad  triumpbed  over  ber  life  in  love 
of  poetry  and  Robert  Browning,  "Let  me  count  tbe 
ways  .  Tbe  vision  of  Italy  and  tbe  two  poets/— witb  tbe 
perfection  of  asbes  and  sunligbt— -bad  filled  Miss 
Haiverly  witb  warmtb  towards  bumanity  and  sbe 
glowed  in  a  bappiness  not  untoucbed  by  melancboly. 
It  was  altogetber  a  moment  for  creation,  a  moment  for 
poetry  and  for  beauty.  Miss  Haiverly  ligbtly  approached 
ber  writing  desk,  drew  out  a  sbeet  of  pastel  paper,  and 
flourisbed  ber  pen. 

The  dry  grass  humed  idly  under  the  rake's  rusty 
fingers  and  the  dark  workers  had  hut  to  touch  the 
blackened  leaves  for  the  dust-spined  fans  to  hurst  and 
dissolve,  then  drift  upward  through  the  still  air.  V^hat 
flame  remained  in  the  earth  ashes  was  content  to  die 
quietly  and  serenely  on  the  crumbling  pyre.  The  occa- 
sional probe  of  the  rake  or  shoe  broke  the  fire's  coiling 
sarabande  and  it  collapsed  into  nothingness.  A  square 
shaft  of  autumn  sunlight  transfixed  the  smoke,  which 
till  the  moment  had  appeared  clear.  The  ashy  death 
for  an  instant  caught  life  once  more,  then  passed 
beyond. 

NAUSICAA 

(Continued  from  page  five) 
He  built  an  open  boat  (for  tbe  sbip  left  in  tbe  bay 
bad  disappeared  a  long  time  ago)  and  put  out  again  on 
tbe  deep  sea. 

Anotber  tempest  tbrew  bim  on  tbe  isle  of  Circe.  He 
saw,  at  tbe  entrance  of  a  great  forest,  a  woman  swing- 
ing softly  in  a  swing  made  from  an  interlacing  of  liana 
and  garland.  Sbe  bad  on  a  headdress  covered  witb 
rubies  and  ber  narrow  eyebrows  were  set  close  together 
over  ber  eyes.  Her  mouth  was  redder  tban  a  fresh 
wound  and  her  breasts  and  arms  were  as  yellow  as 
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saffron.  Flowers  formed  by  precious  jewels  sprinlcled 
over  Ker  transparent  hyacinth-colored  dress.  She  smiled 
from  out  the  fawn-colored  tawny  that  covered  her  head. 
Her  magic  wand  was  stuck  behind  her  waist  sash  just 
hke  a  sword. 

Circe  looked  at  Telemachus.  The  young  hero  looked 
for  his  flower,  Moly,  under  his  tunic,  that  flower  that 
his  father  had  given  him  on  the  outset.  He  saw  that  he 
no  longer  had  it. 

"I'm  done  for,"  he  thought.  "She's  going  to  touch  me 
with  her  wand  and  I'll  be  just  hke  those  pigs  that  eat 
acorns.  " 

But  Circe  spoke  to  him  in  a  sweet  voice.  "Follow  me, 
young  stranger,  and  come  sleep  with  me. 

He  followed  her.  Soon  they  arrived  at  her  palace 
which  was  one  hundred  times  as  beautiful  as  the  one 
of  Odysseus. 

Along  the  road,  from  deep  in  the  woods  and  ravines, 
swine  and  wolves,  who  used  to  be  shipwrecked  sailors 
on  this  isle,  followed  closely  on  the  heels  of  the  ma- 
gician. And,  although  she  might  have  picked  up  an 
iron  rod  and  beat  them  cruelly,  they  tried  to  lick  her 
bare  feet. 

For  three  years,  Telemachus  slept  with  the  magician. 
Then,  one  day,  he  became  ashamed  of  himself,  felt 
extremely  tired,  and  discovered  that  he  had  not  lost 
his  love  for  the  daughter  of  Alcinous,  the  innocent 
maiden  with  blue  eyes  he  had  never  seen. 

But,  he  thought  to  himself,  "If  I  try  to  get  away,  the 
irritated  magician  will  transform  me  into  a  beast,  and, 
so,  I  shall  never  see  Nausicaa.  " 

Now  Circe,  for  her  part,  was  tired  of  her  companion. 
She  started  hating  him  because  she  had  loved  him.  So 
one  night,  on  getting  up  from  her  purple  bed,  she  took 
her  wand  and  touched  him  around  the  heart.  But  Tele- 
machus kept  his  form  and  his  face.  It  was  at  that  very 
minute  that  he  thought  of  Nausicaa  and  his  heart  that 
was  full  of  love  for  her. 

"Get  out  of  here,  go  away!  "  yelled  the  magician. 

Telemachus  found  his  open  boat  again  and  put  back 
out  to  sea.  Then,  a  third  tempest  threw  him  on  the  isle 
of  the  Lotus  Eaters. 

The  Lotus  Eaters  were  polite  and  jovial  men  pos- 
sessing a  steady  and  nice  temperament.  Their  King  of- 
fered Telemachus  a  lotus  flower. 

"I  shan't  eat  any  of  it,  "  said  the  young  hero,  "for 
this  is  a  flower  of  forgetfulness,  and  I  want  to  re- 
member. " 

"However,  it's  a  great  thing  to  be  able  to  forget," 
replied  the  King.  "Thanks  to  this  flower,  which  is  our 
only  food,  we  are  ignorant  of  pain,  regret,  desire  or  any 
passion  that  troubles  unfortunate  mortals.  But,  on  the 
other  hand,  we  don't  force  anyone  to  eat  the  divine 
flower." 

Telemachus  lived  several  weeks  on  the  provisions  sal- 
vaged from  his  shipwreck.  Then,  since  there  were  no 


fruit  or  animals  good  to  eat  on  the  isle,  he  ate  shell  fish 
and  other  kinds  of  fish  as  much  as  he  could. 

"Well,"  he  said  one  day  to  the  King,  "does  the  lotus 
flower  make  men  forget  the  very  thing  that  they  desire 
or  suffer  from  most?  " 

"Quite  so,  "  said  the  King. 

"Oh!  "  said  Telemachus,  "it  would  never  make  me 
forget  the  beautiful  Nausicaa.  " 
'Then  try  it." 

"If  I  do.  I  am  quite  sure  that  this  lotus  flower  could 
never  do  to  me  what  the  artifices  of  a  magician  couldn't 
do." 

He  ate  the  flower  and  fell  into  a  deep  sleep.  I  mean 
he  began  to  love  the  same  way  as  the  nice  Lotus  Eaters, 
enjoying  the  present  and  not  worrying  about  anything. 
Only,  sometimes  he  felt,  deep  in  his  heart,  something 
like  the  faint  recollection  of  an  old  wound  without  be- 
ing able  to  put  his  finger  exactly  on  what  it  was. 

When  he  woke  up,  he  had  not  forgotten  about  the 
daughter  of  Alcinous  at  all;  but,  twenty  years  had 
flown  by  without  his  being  aware  of  it.  His  love  had 
needed  all  this  time  to  conquer  the  influence  of  the 
flower  of  forgetfulness. 

"These  are  the  best  twenty  years  of  your  life,  "  the 
King  said  to  him. 

Telemachus  did  not  believe  him. 

He  politely  took  leave  of  his  host.  I  shall  neither  tell 
you  of  the  other  adventures  that  engaged  him,  some- 
times by  necessity,  sometimes  by  curiosity  to  see  new 
things,  whether  it  be  on  the  isle  of  the  Sirens,  The  oun, 
or  in  the  land  of  Laestrygones  or  not,  nor  of  how  his 
love  was  strong  enough  to  get  him  out  of  those  dan- 
gers and  pull  him  from  those  various  sojourns. 

A  last  tempest  pushed  him  towards  the  mouth  of  a 
river  on  the  isle  he  wanted  to  get  to.  the  isle  of  the 
Phaeacians.  He  reached  the  bank;  a  wood  was  close 
by.  He  gathered  some  leaves  and.  since  he  was  naked, 
he  covered  himself  up  with  them.  He  fell  asleep.  .  .  . 
All  of  a  sudden,  the  noise  of  splashing  water  woke  him 
up. 

Telemachus  opened  his  eyes  and  saw  some  servants 
washing  linen  under  the  orders  of  a  lady  advanced  in 
years  and  richly  dressed.  He  got  up,  taking  care  to 
conceal  his  nudity  with  a  leafy  branch,  and  approached 
this  lady.  She  had  a  plump  and  heavy  figure  with  locks 
of  grey  hair  that  were  held  loosely  by  her  headbands. 
It  was  plain  to  see  that  she  had  been  beautiful;  but 
she  no  longer  was. 

Telemachus  asked  her  for  help.  She  reacted  kindly 
and  had  her  helpers  give  him  some  clothes. 

"And  now,  my  guest,  I  am  going  to  lead  you  to  the 
King's  palace.  " 

"Perchance,  are  you  the  Queen?"  inquired  Telema- 
chus. 

"That's  quite  correct,  my  foreign  friend." 
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The  n  Telemcaclius  became  glad  in  his  heart.  "May 
the  Ciods  afford  a  long  hfe  to  the  mother  of  the  beauti- 
ful Naus  icaa! 

"Na  usicaa,  I  am  Nausicaal  '  replied  the  Queen.  .  .  . 
But,  what  s  come  over  you,  venerable  old  man?" 

On  his  open-boat  hastily  repaired  and  without  look- 
ing behind  him,  the  old  Telemachus  was  soon  upon  the 
high  seas  again. 

THE  END 
•  }>- 

SEX  AND  LOVE 

(Continued  from  page  eleven) 
the  revolution  in  our  concepts  of  sex  and  love  in  the 
last  seventy- five  years. 

Beside  this  collection  of  scientific  and  semi-scien- 
tific facts,  how  does  the  Bible  stand  up? 
Cole  asks  this  question  and  interestingly  and  bril- 
liantly seeks  a  solution  to  it  in  Sex  and  Love  in  the 
Bible.  One  need  only  to  read  for  himself  the  wisdom, 
depth,  insight  and  concern  imbedded  herein,  as  well  as 
the  adept  scholarship. 

What  is  really  the  most  important  word  concerning 
the  whole  of  human  sexuality,  from  the  biblical  per- 
spective? 

Neither  Jesus  nor  Paul  was  asking  for  a  rigid,  mor- 
alistic control  of  one's  desires  by  the  sheer  exertion 
of  will  power.  The  life  of  the  kingdom  was  not  to 


be  entered  by  "being  good"  in  spite  of  strong  de- 
sires to  do  otherwise.  .  .  .  The  good  news  of  the  gos- 
pel is  not  that  we  should  be  good.  That  ...  is  bad 
news.  For  the  fact  of  the  matter  is  that  none  of  us 
is  good.  Jesus  himself  declared  that  none  of  us  is  good 
save  God.  The  good  news  of  the  gospel  is  that  God 
loves  us  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  we  are  unlovable, 
that  God  forgives  us  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  we  are 
unforgivable,  that  he  accepts  us  in  spite  of  our  un- 
acceptability.  When  this  truth  is  seen  and  grasped 
in  the  depth  of  a  man's  soul,  he  has  become  a  new 
creature.  He  gives  up  his  anxious  and  fretful  attempts 
to  save  his  own  life  and  loses  it^to  God.  ...  In  be- 
coming a  captive,  he  is  set  free.  .  .  .  He  loves  the  God 
who  has  spoken  the  saving  word  in  Jesus  Christ  and 
trusts  utterly  in  the  divine  grace.  The  Spirit  is  now 
the  determining  factor  in  his  life,  and  there  is  no 
longer  a  strenuous  struggle  with  one  s  inner  lusts, 
desperately  striving  to  hold  them  in  check.  Rather, 
one's  inner  desires  are  transformed.  Where  one  pre- 
viously soug  ht  out  of  his  own  emptiness  selfishly  to 
use  others  as  a  means  of  reassuring  the  self  or  aug- 
menting the  self,  he  now  seeks  to  serve,  to  give- 
not  out  of  his  own  resources,  but  out  of  what  has 
been  given  to  him  in  Christ. 

The  author  is  very  firmly  convinced  of  this,  and  of 
at  least  one  other  thing:  no  one  is  free  to  choose 
whether  or  not  he  will  love,  but  is  free  only  to  choose 
what  he  shall  love,  and  how  he  will  love  whatever 
he  loves. 
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For  three  and  a  half  years  we  have  been  a  silent  witness  to  the  Battle  of  the  Honor  System.  It  has  been  cussed 
and  discussed  for  many  more  years  than  that,  and  by  now  is  certainly  threadbare  and  worn.  Many  fine  men  have 
devised  excellent  honor  systems,  "  "workable  honor  systems,"  and  more  than  a  few  professors  have  asked,  "Do 
you  think  the  students  would  accept  this  system  if.  .  .  ." 

The  questions  are  many  and  have  long  been  buffeted  about,  yet  throughout  this  weary  controversy  where  pro- 
fessors have  taken  polls  and  student  leaders  have  discussed  in  chapel,  we  have  not  heard  much  talk  about  honor. 
Honor,  it  seems,  is  not  so  important  as  the  honor  system,  and  amid  the  heated  disputes  of  whether  or  not  "I  could 
squeal  on  a  fraternity  brother,  certainly  the  students  and  perhaps  a  number  of  professors  have  lost  sight  of 
the  basic  question  involved  here— individual  honor. 

We  have  not  set  ourselves  up  as  an  authority  on  honor;  we  are  simply  making  an  attempt  to  bring  back 
into  focus  some  of  those  things  which  have  become  dim  and  distorted. 

Although  this  editor  is  generally  opposed  to  the  practice  of  quoting  out  of  context  (and  particularly,  quoting 
such  a  fool  as  Polonius),  it  seems  to  us  that  the  answer  lies  in  the  following  statement: 

"This  above  all:  to  thine  ownself  be  true. 
And  it  must  follow,  as  the  night  the  day, 
Thou  canst  not  then  be  false  to  any  man." 

Shakespeare,  of  course,  was  not  the  first  to  advocate  self-knowledge  as  the  prerequisite.  Jesus  and  Plato  had 
said  virtually  the  same  thing  several  years  before.  And  just  because  Shakespeare  and  Jesus  and  Plato  said,  "Know 
thyself,"  it  does  not  necessarily  mean  that  they  were  right;  but  we  believe  that  a  man  has  to  have  something  to 
live  by  if  he  is  going  to  keep  on  calling  himself  a  man;  that,  in  fact,  he  must  be  honest  with  himself  because  if 
he  lies  to  himself  no  one  can  believe  or  trust  him. 

How  then  is  this  self-honesty  related  to  honor?  One  who  declines  to  deceive  himself,  we  hope,  cannot  allow 
himself  to  cheat  on  a  test  or  in  any  other  realm  of  experience.  You  might  ask  why— why  can  one  not  cheat 
and  be  honest  with  himself?  In  The  Bear  Faulkner  has  Ike  McCaslin  say, 

I  could  say  1  don't  know  why  I  must  do  it  but  that  I  do  know  that  I  have  got  to  because  I  have  got  myself 

to  have  to  live  with  for  the  rest  of  my  life  and  all  I  want  is  peace  to  do  it  in." 

An  honor  system  elaborate  and  detailed  and  spelled  out  in  the  college  catalogue?  We  care  nothing  for  that 
because  without  honor  it  is  false,  it  is  negative,  and  worth  nothing.  Honor  begins  with  the  individual,  and  begin- 
ning there,  it  can  stay  there  without  having  to  be  lifted  out  and  placed  within  the  iron  framework  of  a  system. 

-J.  P.  K. 
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Still,  The  Word? 

(Third  Place,  Helmus  Poetry  Contest) 


Have  you  not  seen? 

Have  you  not  heard? 

In  tke  beginning  was  the  Word. 

Do  you  not  see? 

Do  you  not  hear? 

It  to  us  has  deigned  to  appear. 


Rising  from  fulsomely  odorous  stable 

To  dine  at  sinners'  and  prostitutes'  table. 

Sitting  with  children.  His  blessing  to  give; 

Of  such  is  the  Kingdom  for  he  who  would  live. 

Claiming  to  be  the  Son  of  Man 

Quite  as  much  as  one  possibly  can. 

Denouncing  the  good,  the  religious,  quite  well. 

Not  flinching  at  all  in  giving  them  hell. 

"You  frauds,  you  hars,  you  brood  of  vipers. 

You  can  see  no  good  in  the  window  wipers. 

You  think  you're  good  when  you're  really  not. 

When  you're  slaves  to  sin,  when  you're  so  much  rot. 

You  wash  your  hands,  you  sit  up  front. 

You  pray  on  the  street  with  a  marvelous  grunt. 

You  take  a  man  and  make  him  your  own. 

And  hell  doth  rejoice,  and  heaven  doth  groan. 

You  well  represent  the  unpardonable  sin, 

You  fully  reflect  the  hell  you're  in. 

He  who  is  first  must  want  to  be  last. 

The  one  up  front  must  behind  be  cast. 

Life,  to  be  won,  must  first  be  lost, 

"Tis  sad,  indeed,  that  this  is  the  cost." 

So,  to  Jerusalem,  and  dropping  no  bombs. 

Mounting  an  ass,  the  Kingdom  comes. 

The  offer  of  bread,  the  cup  of  wine, 

Of  body  and  blood,  this  is  the  sign. 

Then  to  the  garden,  and  the  sacred  complaint. 

And  here  are  the  words  of  the  puzzling  Saint: 

"I'd  rather  not  drink  of  this  cup,  you  know, 

But  if  this  be  the  pattern,  then  let  it  be  so." 

This  was  the  pattern,  no  escape,  to  be  sure. 

As  unpleasant  as  trudging  through  a  field  of  manure. 

The  battle  fought,,  the  end  a  cross. 

Of  the  Divine  Coin  an  unfortunate  toss. 

Now  some  declare  that  the  grave  was  weak. 

That  defeat  was  a  means  of  continuing  to  seek; 

That  flesh,  once  dead,  is  again  on  the  prowl. 

That  whenever  you  listen,  you  can  hear  the  howl. 

Of  the  Spirit  of  the  Hound  knowing  not  when  to  cease. 

Of  the  Spirit  long-suffering,  in  love,  to  release. 

But,  of  course,  we  know  this  cannot  be  true. 

That  He's  now  nothing  more  than  a  poor,  dead  Jew: 

That  to  say  that  He  rose  to  claim  once  again 

The  lives  of  even  the  worst  of  men. 

Is  to  miss  the  point,  is  to  miss  the  boat. 

Is  to  lag  behind  in  a  stagnant  moat. 

So  here's  to  that  Jew  of  yesteryear 

Who  once  was  there,  but  can't  be  here. 

Who  made  himself  be  clearly  heard. 

In  the  beginning  was  the  Word. 

^Henry  M.  Smith. 
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It  is  deeply  unfortunate  that  America's  greatest  poet 
should  be  as  popularly  despised  as  Ezra  Pound  is  to- 
day. Pound's  critics  do  not  damn  the  man's  art  but  his 
political  activity  during  the  Second  World  War.  And 
according  to  the  prevailing  hocus-pocus,  the  poet  is 
strictly  equatable  with  the  patriot.  The  effect  is  to  malce 
Pound  a  part  of  that  long  list  of  crazy  artists  one  can 
smugly  ignore. 

The  heart  of  the  matter  is  Pound's  long,  almost  un- 
interrupted expatriation.  He  follows  the  pattern  of 
James  and  Eliot  without  ever  giving  up  American  citi- 
zenship. After  talting  a  degree  and  teaching  briefly  in 
this  country.  Pound  settled  in  London.  In  those  years 
before  the  Great  War  Pound  was  at  the  heart  of  the 
circle  of  new  generation  writers,  poets,  painters,  sculp- 
tors, and  musicians.  He  not  only  recognized  and  en- 
couraged other  artists^Joyce  and  Eliot  included— but 
produced  brilliant  poetry  himself.  Pound's  enthusiasm 
brought  many  anthologies  of  modern  poetry  to  publi- 
cation and  he  also  edited  several  path-brealcing  little 
magazines.  The  pioneer  American  publication  "Poetry" 
owed  much  to  Pound's  critical  direction  from  the  Eng- 
lish capital:  Eliot's  "The  Love  Song  of  J.  Alfred  Pru- 
frock"  was  printed  for  the  first  time  in  America  at 
Pound's  vigorous  recommendation.  After  the  war  and 
several  years  spent  in  Paris— although  he  was  far  from 
"lost"—  Pound  and  his  wife  settled  in  Italy  in  the  late 
twenties.  From  his  Rapallo  home  he  continued  to  write 
and  edit  by  mail.  The  poetry  which  he  continued  to 
produce  has  revolutionized  the  art.  He  has  been  the 
most  influential  poet  of  the  century  and  he  gives  the 
main  direction  to  this  day. 

Pound  considered  the  war  against  the  Axis  Powers 
a  grotesque  mistake.  He  was  convinced  that  this  coun- 
try's entrance  into  hostilities  was  foisted  upon  it  by  the 
forces  of  usury.  During  the  thirties  he  had  written  pam- 
phlets on  the  theory  of  money  arid  banking  "moving 
from  Social  Credit  to  Gesellism."  When  Pound  was 
in  this  country  in  1939  he  made  efforts  to  have  his  views 
heard  and  did  succeed  in  talking  with  Senator  Borah 
and  others.  Pound  made  his  first  visit  to  U.  S.  since 
1910  in  an  endeavor  to  stave  off  war"  but  he  failed  to 
make  an  impression. 

When  war  was  declared  the  American  State  Depart- 
ment ordered  Pound,  as  a  citizen,  to  leave  Italy.  He 
evidently  made  plans  to  do  so,  but  at  the  last  moment 
either  decided  against  leaving  or  was  refused  passage 
by  an  Italian  administrative  official— there  are  conflict- 


ON  EZRA  POUND 

by  Paul  Hibbard 


ing  reports.  WKetKer  willing  or  not.  Pound  tlierefore 
spent  the  war  years  under  Mussolini's  regime.  TKe 
Fascist  government  was  not  Hostile  to  his  presence: 
Pound  Kad  been  an  admirer  of  the  dictator's  way  of 
doing  things  and  Kad  said  so. 

In  broadcasts  beamed  to  America  during  the  war 
Pound  berated  this  country  for  being  in  conflict  and 
ridiculed  Roosevelt  and  the  administration.  Pound  in 
1940  after  continued  opposition  obtained  permission  to 
use  Rome  radio  for  personal  propaganda  in  support  of 
U.  S.  Constitution,  continuing  after  America  s  official 
entry  into  the  war  only  on  the  condition  that  he  should 
never  be  asked  to  say  anything  contrary  to  his  con- 
science or  contrary  to  his  duties  as  an  American  citi- 
zen. "  The  theme  of  the  broadcasts  was  that  the  United 
States  had  no  business  in  the  war  and  that  the  usury 
lords  had  duped  the  country  once  again.  The  speeches 
were  sometimes  scurrilous. 

"For  the  U.  S.  to  be  making  war  on  Italy  and 
on  Europe  is  just  plain  damn  nonsense,  and  every 
native-born  American  of  American  stock  knows 
that  it  is  plain  downright  damn  nonsense.  And  for 
this  state  of  things  Franklin  Roosevelt  is  more 
than  any  other  one  man  responsible." 

".  .  .  any  man  who  submits  to  Roosevelt's  trea- 
son to  the  public  commits  a  breach  of  citizen  s 
duty.  There  is  no  connection  between  submittin 
to  the  Roosevelt-Morganthau  frauds  and  patrio- 
tism. There  is  no  connection  between  such  submis- 
sion and  winning  this  war—or  any  other.  There  is 
no  patriotism  in  submittin'  to  the  prolonged  and 
multiple  frauds  of  the  Roosevelt  administration  and 
to  try  to  make  the  present  support  of  these  frauds 
figure  as  loyalty  to  the  American  Union,  to  the 
American  Constitution,  to  the  American  heritage 
is  just  so  much  dirt  or  bunkum.  " 

In  1943  Pound  was  indicted  in  absence  under  the 
Constitutional  clause  for  "giving  aid  and  comfort  to  the 
enemy"— treason.  Trial  at  that  time  was,  of  course,  im- 
possible. Pound  registered  a  complaint  through  the 
Swiss  embassy  and  maintained  that  he  was  innocent 
of  the  charges. 

With  the  fall  of  Italy  to  the  Allied  Forces  in  1944 
Pound  was  taken  into  custody.  There  are  conflicting 
versions  of  the  details:  he  was  either  delivered  to  the 
military  authorities  by  Italian  partisans  who  had  cap- 
tured him  or  he  surrendered  voluntarily  after  having 


escaped  from  the  patriots.  Shortly  after  being  taken 
prisoner  he  told  an  interviewer.  .  .  .  Ir  a  man  isn  t 
willing  to  take  some  risk  for  his  opinions,  either  his 
opinions  are  no  good  or  he  s  no  good.  " 

Genoa  was  the  seat  of  several  interrogations,  then 
Pound  was  taken  to  Pisa.  He  was  imprisoned  in  a  steel 
cage  set  in  an  open  compound.  There  was  little  shelter 
and  a  floodlight  burned  constantly.  The  other  prisoners 
were  murderers,  thieves,  rapists,  and  the  like.  Pound 
was  being  held  incognito  and  he  was  given  only  a  copy 
of  Confucious  that  he  had  been  translating.  He  col- 
lapsed after  three  weeks.  He  suffered  partial  amnesia 
and  was  in  a  state  of  confusion  after  the  breakdown. 
The  idea  that  talking  with  Washington  officials  would 
straighten  out  matters  obsessed  Pound  and  he  expected 
the  policy  makers  to  seek  his  advice.  With  one  hour's 
notice  he  was  taken  from  the  prison  and  flown  to 
Washington;  he  was  certain  he  would  see  Truman  and 
resolve  matters  up.  The  government's  purpose  in  flying 
him  back  to  W^ashington  was,  of  course,  to  try  him 
for  treason. 

The  government  was  anxious  to  have  a  speedy  trial, 
but  questions  of  Pound's  sanity  were  introduced:  his 
counsel  declared  that  Pound's  conversation  was  erra- 
tic and  showed  great  confusion.  In  the  face  of  this  new 
development  it  was  arranged  to  have  the  accused  exam- 
ined by  a  board  of  three  psychiatrists.  The  three  doc- 
tors and  an  additional  consulting  colleague  declared 
Pound  to  be  suffering  from  a  form  of  paranoia.  In  such 
a  condition  the  accused  is  considered  to  be  incapable 
of  understanding  the  charges  against  him  and  unable 
to  participate  in  counsel.  The  evidence  of  insanity  was 
submitted  to  the  court  which  therefore  directed  a  jury 
to  declare  Pound  unfit  to  stand  trial.  He  was  at  that 
time  committed  to  St.  Elizabeth's  Hospital  for  treat- 
ment and  confinement. 

This  new  turn  of  affairs  smacked  of  a  "deal  "  to  some 
quarters,  particularly  the  "Daily  Worker;"  but  that 
Pound  was  unbalanced  can  hardly  be  denied.  Julien 
Cornell,  Pound's  counsel,  declared  that  when  he  first 
talked  with  his  client  about  his  defense  Pound  could 
not  concentrate  on  the  subject  and  spent  most  of  the 
interview  talking  about  Jefferson  and  Confucious.  In 
his  summary  to  the  court  Mr.  Cornell  stated  that  his 
client  had  been  approaching  paranoia  for  some  time 
and  that  the  prison  experience  was  the  breaking 
point. 

(Pleose  (urn  to  page  twenty-three) 
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''Don't  Shout,..'* 


(Second  Place,  Helmus  Poetry  Contest) 

Don  t  shout  your  sermons  at  me,  1  won't  listen. 
Don't  talk  to  me  of  the  soul,  heaven  and  hell,  eternity, 
Don't  tell  me  about  X. 

Save  your  breath,  you're  wasting  your  time: 
That  s  all  you  have;  hold  it. 
Offer  me  a  drink,  laugh,  and  tell  jokes; 
Tell  me  of  your  women  and  I  will  listen. 
I  can  believe  only  what  I  see  and  know  and  feel. 
How  can  I  love  what  I  can't  see  and  enjoy? 
Give  me  pleasure,  that's  all  I  ask. 
I  rise  from  my  bed,  tired  and  unhappy. 
The  joys  of  darkness  have  gone  and  the  light  burns 
my  eyes. 

But  you,  you  are  an  antithesis. 
Things  of  this  world  do  not  last,  you  say; 
I  ou  talk  of  the  spirit  and  something  better. 
You  call  this  world  a  pile  of  manure  and  say  I  wallow 
in  it. 

You  shun  it,  you  go  far  out  of  the  way 
To  keep  from  being  involved. 
You  live  in  a  world  you  make, 

A  world  of  thoughts,   dreams  that  you  won  t  have 

shattered 
Because  you  remain  alone. 
Because  you  renounce  and  don't  enter. 
You  rise  from  your  books  and  stare  at  the  night. 
At  the  lights  and  the  couple  hand  in  hand  under  the 

street  lamp. 

But  she  is  like  neither  of  us  and  like  both  of  us. 

I  have  made  love  to  her  but  she  thinks  and  believes. 

Her  legs  (God,  how  beautiful)  are  you  and  I. 

One  is  tanned  and  one  is  white. 

She  laughs  and  rolls  her  eyes  but  look  closer: 

She  is  strong  and  good. 

Yes,  she  is  the  prize. 

Or  will  she  get  the  prize? 

Do  you  know? 

Who  is  that  standing  beside  her? 

Will  he  get  the  prize^or  is  he  the  prize? 

^Douglas  Atkins, 
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THE  ERROR 

hy  Wilbur  C.  Ormand,  Jr. 


It  is  really  quite  easy  to  understand,  yet  slightly  con- 
fusing. Still,  it  is  not  entirely  in  my  realm  to  question 
the  possibility  of  "How?"  My  plans  were  made  so  care- 
fully; nevertheless  something  went  wrong. 

Everything  is  so  peaceful.  As  I  stare  at  the  ceiling  I 
can  see  each  speck  of  dirt  and  every  tiny  wisp  of  web 
left  by  some  itinerant  bit  of  a  spider.  But  I  disgress.  If 
you  will  be  so  kind  as  to  allow  it,  let  me  tell  you  my 
story.  .  .  . 

Ten  years  ago,  I  graduated  from  M.l.T.  with  a  degree 
in  engineering.  I  was  filled  with  enthusiam,  and  set  out 
to  be  the  best  engineer  in  the  world.  As  time  went  by, 
I  found  that  my  life  wasn't  going  the  way  I  had  fore- 
seen that  it  would.  So,  taking  the  saying  "A  great  man 
is  only  as  good  as  his  wife"  to  heart,  I  got  married. 

Our  marriage  worked  perfectly  at  firsts-she  giving  me 
the  companionship  and  support  that  I  needed  in  my 
work,  and  I  giving  her  the  material  comforts  and  luxu- 
ries that  she  wanted.  But  as  months  passed,  my  wife 
began  to  want  more  and  more,  not  being  satisfied  with 
all  that  I  had  provided  for  her.  After  a  while,  her 
sarcastic  comments  about  "the  way  we  were  living 
started  getting  on  my  nerves.  This  kept  up  until  1  just 
couldn't  take  it  any  longer.  Now  don't  get  me  wrong. 
I'm  not  trying  to  rationalize  what  I  did;  only  saying 
that  her  hounding  every  day  almost  drove  me  nutsi  I 
had  only  one  thought  in  my  mind:  "I  must  get  rid  of 
her.  I  can't  take  it  any  more!  " 

Today  my  wife  went  to  visit  a  friend  of  hers.  1  de- 
cided that  this  was  my  chance— the  time  that  I  had 
waited  for  so  long,  and  consequently  so  carefully 
planned.  As  soon  as  she  left  the  house  I  called  one  of 
my  friends  and  asked  him  to  come  over  and  see  me 
around  five  o'clock;  as  I  was  in  town  and  wouldn  t  be 
home  until  then.  Five  o'clock  was  thirty  minutes  after 
my  wife  said  she  would  be  home.  My  friend  said  he 
would  be  glad  to  come.  My  plan  was  in  operation. 

Anyway,  I  put  the  receiver  back  in  its  cradle  and 
ran  up  the  stairs  into  the  bed  room  and  opened  the 


top  drawer  of  my  dresser.  I  felt  inside,  but  it  was  not 
there!  Where  could  she  have  hidden  it?  It  was  there 
last  night.  Where  in  the  world  could  .  .  .? 

Frantically  I  started  tearing  out  the  drawers— noth- 
ing there.  Then  I  ransacked  the  closets—nothing  there 
either.  Where  could  she  have  put  it?  Then  it  hit  me. 
Yes,  that's  it!  She  must  have  hidden  it  under  her  pil- 
low. I  ran  across  the  room  and  cautiously  lifted  her 
pillow,  afraid  that  I  would  find  nothing,  but  .  .  .  thank 
God,  it  was  there!  Gingerly  my  hands  felt  the  cold 
metal  and  my  index  finger  lovingly  caressed  the  trigger. 

Breathing  easier,  I  stumbled  downstairs  and  mixed 
myself  a  drink  to  steady  my  nerves.  Then  I  sat  down 
to  wait. 

The  hands  of  the  clock  seemed  to  crawl,  first  touch- 
ing one  numeral;  and  then  after  an  eternity  of  wait- 
ing .  .  .  the  next  numeral. 

I  waited.  .  .  . 

Four-thirty  at  last!  She  should  be  home  any  minute 
now.  Still  I  waited  .  .  .  four-thirty  one.  I  took  a  big 
gulp  of  my  drink  and  stared  at  the  clock.  Only  one 
more  minute  had  passed.  Suddenly  I  heard  her  heels 
clicking  up  the  walk.  Tensely  I  sat  on  the  edge  of  my 
chair  and  looked  toward  the  door. 

The  front  door  opened  and  shut  and  I  heard  her 
hanging  up  her  coat  and  hat  in  the  hall  closet.  "Oh 
you  poor,  unsuspecting  dear,"  I  thought  as  she  stepped 
into  the  room.  A  look  of  disbelief  crossed  her  face  as 
joy  flooded  my  soul.  She  started  to  speak,  but  the  jerk- 
ing gun  silenced  her  voice.  Vaguely  I  sensed  the  short 
scream,  and  then  .  .  .  quiet. 

Not  quite  knowing  what  I  must  do  next,  but  with 
an  overwhelming  obsession  1  raised  the  gun.  Just  at 
that  moment  a  thought  entered  my  mind— "Wasn't  it 
nice  of  me  to  call  my  friend  so  he  could  find  her? 

As  I  lie  here,  staring  at  the  ceihng,  I  realize  that  it 
is  a  relief  to  be  away  from  all  of  my  cares.  Yes,  it  is 
wonderful  to  know  that  you  are  finally  dead! 


Pive 


PRINTEMPS  (Springtime) 


Translated  from 
the  French  of  Emile  Zola 

.  .  .  by  Wayne  Wood 


Translating  well  and  accurately  is  a  very  difficult  and 
exacting  task,  for  it  makes  the  translator  commit  himself 
^even  if  he,  or  anyone  else,  is  quite  sure  about  a 
phrase  or  two  that  may  mean  many  things,  yet  must 
be  translated  as  one  meaning^to  rendering  into  his 
own  language  the  thoughts,  phrases  and  genius  of  a 
foreign  author  who  may  have  created  new  heights  in 
his  own  language.  One  such  ingenious  and  creative 
author  was  Emile  Zola,  one  of  the  all  time  great  French 
novelists  and  certainly  one  of  the  more  celebrated. 

So,  before  reading  the  selection  I  have  chosen  for 
translation,  I  think  it  would  be  well  worth  the  time  to 
discuss  briefly  what  Zola  was  dealing  with  therein. 
Printemps  (Springtime)  presents  the  story  of  a  transi- 
tion in  a  man's  life,  more  precisely,  the  transition  from 
creative  and  subjective  youth  into  the  world  of  ob- 
jectivity and  of  faire  la  vie  (making  a  living^getting 
along  in  life).  It  is  the  story  of  a  young,  tender  and 
naive  lad  who  identifies  his  newly  found  love  for  a 
young  girl  with  that  of  the  coming  of  the  new  spring, 
with  its  effervescent  new  life  and  hope.  The  new  spring 
symbolizes  this  young  and  tender  feeling  of  enchant- 
ment. Therefore,  the  reader  must  realize  that  this  is 
more  than  just  a  love  story.  It  is  the  author's  way  of 
saying  that  this  age,  too,  shall  pass,  and  it  can  bring 
on,  as  Zola  indicates  in  another  story,  inevitable 
tragedy.  Therefore,  it  cannot  be  taken  lightly. 

I  feel  that  a  word  or  two  about  Zola  is  necessitated. 
He  was,  to  be  sure,  one  of  the  most  gifted  and  prolific 
of  all  French  novelists.  He  grew  up  in  southern  France 
and,  therefore,  was  smitten  with  the  beauty  of  his 
native  landscape,  going  about  on  the  sun-drenched  hills 
of  Aix-en-Provence  and  roaming  through  the  country- 
side to  take  in  all  its  natural  loveliness.  The  result  was 
that  Zola  wrote  with  such  an  intensity  of  feeling,  a 
humanitarian  ardor  and  impassioned  style  that  his 
works  seem  like  prose  poems. 

This  particular  story,  Printemps,  is  one  of  Zola's 
youth,  and  it  comes  from  the  four  episodes  forming  Les 
Quatre  Joumees  de  Jean  Gourdon  (The  four  ages  of 
Jean  Gourdon)  which  are  filled  with  his  love  for  na- 
ture, his  nostalgic  memories  of  southern  life,  his  sym- 
pathy for  the  peasant  life,  and  his  symbolic  conception 
of  man's  four  ages.  Thus  it  is  a  significant  work. 


As  I  have  stated,  it  was  an  exacting  job  to  translate 
the  imagery  of  this  story.  I  spent  eight  months  on  it, 
leaving  it  from  time  to  time  in  order  to  ponder  one  of 
its  translatable  possibilities  and  then  coming  back  to 
it  with  new  vigor  and  mental  alertness.  The  imagery  of 
Zola's  French  idiom  was,  indeed,  filled  with  all  sorts 
of  possibilities  in  English.  Only  the  context  saved  me 
in  various  places,  and,  in  some  places,  I  am  afraid, 
nothing  may  have  saved  me  from  making  an  error.  So, 
I  present  it  to  be  read  with  a  certain  mental  reservation 
on  my  part:  it  may  well  be  as  a  conductor's  interpre- 
tation of  Bach.  There  are  all  sorts  of  possibilities;  yet, 
the  work  can  never  really  be  perfectly  performed,  and 
someone  else  is  likely  to  do  a  better  job  of  interpreting 
and  playing  it.  Nevertheless,  here  is  my  version.  Take 
it  for  what  it  is  worth. 

This  particular  day,  towards  five  in  the  morning,  the 
sun  beat  with  a  playful  acuteness  into  the  little  room 
I  was  occupying  at  my  uncle's,  a  hamlet  priest  in  Dour- 
gues.  A  wide  yellow  sunbeam  fell  on  my  closed  eye- 
lids, and  I  woke  up  with  sunlight  all  over  me. 

My  room,  whitewashed,  with  its  big  walls  and  white 
pine  furniture,  gave  off  an  engaging  happiness.  I  went 
to  the  window  and  looked  out  at  the  Durance  which 
was  flowing  expansively  through  the  middle  of  the  val- 
ley s  blackish  greenery.  And,  some  fresh  puffs  of  wind 
coddled  my  face,  and  the  whisperings  from  the  river 
and  trees  seemed  to  beckon  me  there. 

I  opened  the  door  softly.  I  had  to  cross  my  uncle's 
room  to  get  out.  I  tip-toed  across,  fearing  that  the 
squeaking  from  my  big  shoes  might  wake  that  wonder- 
ful fellow  still  sleeping  with  a  smile  on  his  face.  I  trem- 
bled on  hearing  the  church  clock  sound  the  Angelus. 
My  uncle  Lazare  had  followed  me  everywhere  for 
some  time  with  a  sad  and  grieved  look  on  his  face. 
Perhaps  he  would  have  kept  me  from  going  down  there 
to  the  edge  of  the  river  and  from  hiding  under  the 
willow  trees  on  the  bank  so  I  could  wait  for  the  passing 
of  Babet,  the  wonderful  young  brunette  who  was  born 
for  me  with  the  coming  of  the  new  spring. 

My  uncle  was  sound  asleep.  I  felt  the  resemblance 
of  a  twinge  of  remorse  for  deceiving  him  and  running 
away  like  this.  I  stopped  for  a  moment  to  look  at  his 
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restful  face  wKicK  sleep  rendered  more  graceful,  and  I 
remembered  heart  warmingly  the  day  when  Ke  Kad 
come  to  look  for  me  in  the  cold  and  deserted  house 
where  my  mother's  funeral  procession  had  left  me.  Ever 
since  that  day.  Oh!— his  tenderness,  his  devotion  and 
the  wisdom  of  his  counsels!  He  had  heaped  upon  me 
his  learning,  his  kindness,  all  his  wisdom  and  all  his 
heart. 

I  was  taken  with  a  momentary  urge  of  crying  out  to 
him,  "Get  up,  my  good  uncle!  Let's  take  a  little  walk 
together  down  the  lane  you  love  on  the  edge  of  the 
Durance.  The  fresh  air  and  morning  sun  will  make 
you  feel  better!  When  you  get  back,  you'll  see  how 
good  it  was  for  you!  " 

But,  then,  I  would  not  be  able  to  see  Babet  who 
would  come  down  to  the  river  all  decked  out  in  her 
jupes  claires  *!  My  uncle  would  be  there,  and  1  would 
have  to  turn  my  eyes  away.  And,  I  would  have  had 
such  a  wonderful  time  under  the  willow  trees,  stretched 
out  flat  on  my  belly  in  the  soft  grass!  So,  a  feeling  of 
languor  came  over  me,  and,  slowly,  with  small  steps, 
holding  my  breath,  I  reached  the  door,  went  down  the 
stairs,  and  took  off  running  like  a  madman  through  the 
balmy  air  of  this  happy  morning  in  May. 

The  sky  was  entirely  white  at  the  horizon.  There 
were  blue  and  red  tints  above  it,  and  the  pale  sun 

*  A  type  of  provencial  morning  dress  of  young  girls. 


gave  the  effect  of  a  huge  silver  lamp  whose  rays  were 
diffused  over  the  Durance  sending  silvery  blindspots 
dashing  off  the  water  onto  your  eyes.  And,  the  river 
sand,  would  go  from  one  end  of  the  valley  to  the  other 
as  if  it  were  a  flow  of  molten  metal.  At  the  far  end  of 
the  valley  was  a  line  of  low  and  silhouetted  hills  which 
would  appear  as  light  violet  stains  on  the  sky's 
paleness. 

For  ten  years  I  had  lived  in  this  lost  corner.  Oh!  at 
the  times  my  uncle  Lazare  had  waited  to  give  me  my 
Latin  lesson!  When,  all  the  while,  I  was  on  the  other 
side  of  the  Durance,  stealing  magpies  from  their  nests 
or  discovering  a  slope  I  had  never  climbed  before.  Then, 
when  I  got  back,  up  came  the  complaints:  the  Latin 
lesson  had  been  forgotten;  my  poor  uncle  scolded  me 
for  having  torn  my  breeches,  and  he  shuddered  when 
he  sometimes  saw  that  the  skin  on  my  leg  was  broken. 

The  valley  was  mine,  really  mine!  I  had  conquered 
it  with  my  legs  and  I  was  its  true  proprietor  by  friend- 
ship's rights.  And,  this  end  of  the  river,  these  two 
leagues  of  the  Durance,  how  well  I  loved  them,  how 
well  we  got  along  together!  I  was  familiar  with  all  the 
whims  of  my  dear  river,  its  angers,  its  good  points  and 
its  diverse  changes  of  expression  at  each  hour  in  the 
day. 

(Please  (urn  to  page  twenty-three) 


BLUEGRASS 

by  Frederick  Dashiell 


The  foremost  expression  of  folk  music  originating  in 
the  Appalachians  is  unquestionably  that  called  "blue- 
grass  ',  a  style  that  has  grown  out  of  the  Anglo-Saxon 
tradition,  culture,  and  experience  in  the  southeastern 
part  of  the  United  States.  Probably  the  most  influential 
heritage  giving  rise  to  bluegrass  music  in  America  is 
the  folk  songs  of  England,  Scotland  and  Ireland. 


The  instruments  that  give  bluegrass  its  flair,  bouoy- 
ancy,  and  spontaneity  are  the  5-string  banjo,  Martin 
guitar,  dobro,  mandohn,  fiddle,  and  bass.  These  in- 
struments are  standard  fare  in  bluegrass  bands.  .  .  . 
without  electric  amplification  of  any  kind,  save  the 
microphones  for  the  singers.  When  the  first  Anglo- 
Saxons  settled  in  the  mountains,  the  instruments  were 
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different  from  those  mentioned  above.  There  were  fid- 
dies  and  mandohns  but  no  banjos  and  few  guitars. 
Instead,  there  was  the  dulcimer,  a  fairly  large  multi- 
stringed  instrument  resembhng  a  fiddle,  plucked  with 
a  turkey  quill,  and  laid  ffat  across  the  lap;  and  the 
mouth  bow,  similar  to  a  bass  but  consisting  of  only 
one  string  strung  on  a  wooden  bow  and  resonated  with 
the  mouth,  something  hke  a  jew  s  harp.  Lutes  and 
harps  were  also  used  for  vocal  accompaniment. 

The  banjo  came  to  the  United  States  with  the  Afri- 
can slaves  .  .  .  but  not  in  its  present  form.  The  African 
instrument  had  an  animal  skin  resonator  stretched  on 
a  wooden  frame  and  a  wooden  neck  without  frets.  Most 
early  banjos,  which  are  collector's  items,  have  no  frets 
either,  a  carryover  from  the  African  instrument.  An 
instrument  called  the  banjo-lute  was  developed  during 
the  middle  part  of  the  1800  s,  a  cross  between  the 
banjo  and  the  English  lute.  But  the  banjo  added  frets, 
a  metal  frame  and  tuning  pegs,  and  a  fifth  string  called 
a  drone  string,  and  somewhere  in  the  Appalachians 
met  with  the  guitar  which  came  from  Spain  via  Louisi- 
ana and  the  Mississippi  and  Ohio  Vallies. 

As  settlements  grew,  there  was  a  demand  for  public 
gatherings  and,  consequently,  entertainment.  String 
bands  were  performing,  first  for  family  audiences,  and 
then  for  larger  gatherings.  The  old  Anglo-Saxon  folk 
songs  took  on  new  coloring  and  wording  pertinent  to 
the  experience  of  the  mountain  communities.  The 
banjo  provided  fertile  ground  for  tunes  called  break- 
downs/—fast,  tricky  instrumental  tunes  without  lyrics. 

Bluegrass  made  its  first  public  appearance  about  the 
latter  part  of  the  1930's.  The  group  formed  by  Bill  and 
Charlie  Monroe  in  the  bluegrass  country  of  Kentucky 
fronted  the  avant  garde  of  professional  bluegrass  string 
bands.  Lester  Flatt  and  Earl  Scruggs  and  The  Foggy 
Mountain  Boys,  perhaps  the  best  known  bluegrass 


group  in  America  today,  both  played  with  Bill  Monroe 
and  the  Bluegrass  Boys.  Another  highly  esteemed  group 
is  the  Stanley  Brothers  and  the  Clinch  Mountain  Boys 
from  Clinch  Mountain,  Virginia.  Also  from  this  area, 
the  Carter  Family,  while  not  purely  bluegrass  per- 
formers, were  probably  the  most  prolific  song  writers 
and  stylists  in  the  Appalachian  tradition.  Their  in- 
fluence echoes  throughout  bluegrass  music  along  with 
that  of  Bill  and  Charlie  Monroe. 

The  potential  of  the  banjo  was  brought  to  its  highest 
brilliance  by  the  three-finger  pickin'  style  of  Earl 
Scruggs.  Previous  banjo  styles  were  on  the  order  of 
Scruggs'  style  but  he  gave  it  polish  and  perfection.  To- 
day, whenever  one  hears  a  bluegrass  song,  whoever  the 
player,  the  banjo  solo  will  be  Scruggs'  style,  or  quite 
similar. 

The  guitar,  when  not  playing  solo,  joins  with  the 
bass  to  give  the  banjo,  mandolin,  and  fiddle  rhythm  and 
balance.  The  guitar  also  plays  frequent  "runs'  '^fast 
notes  that  back  up  or  emphasize  refrains  and  verses  of 
songs  and  instrumental  solos. 

The  home  base  of  most  bluegrass  artists  is  the  Grand 
Ole  Opry,  at  radio  station  WSM,  Nashville,  Tennes- 
see, although  bluegrass  groups  give  performances  all 
over  the  country. 

Begun  professionally  in  the  late  '30's,  bluegrass  to- 
day is  reaching  unprecedented  acclaim  and  acceptance 
among  an  increasing  audience.  Bluegrass  is  new  and 
fresh  to  many  people,  yet  it  is  an  artform  with  a  quite 
direct  heritage  from  the  past.  It  is  distinct  from  music 
termed  "hillbilly"  and  "County  and  Western"  in  that 
it  developed  under  conditions  conducive  to  individual 
expression.  Bluegrass,  like  its  folk  music  kin,  escaped 
the  whims,  fancies,  and  commercialization  of  tin-pan 
alley. 
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A  MATTER  OF  FACT 

by  John  H.  Smith 


A  light  winter  tog  blurred  the  neon  hghts  and  made 
the  pavement  glisten.  The  Sunday  night  church  traffic 
was  gone,  and  only  dry  streaks  on  the  pavement  re- 
mained as  proof  of  its  presence.  A  man  walked  rapidly 
down  the  sidewalk,  his  heels  clacking  emptily  on  the 
deserted  concrete.  He  tugged  impatiently  at  the  belt  of 
his  raincoat,  as  if  anxious  to  be  where  he  was  going. 
At  the  corner  of  Fourth  and  Freemont  he  turned  left, 
jaywalked  across  the  street  and  entered  the  police 
station. 

Where  are  they.  Sergeant?  ' 
He's  in  your  office,  Lieutenant.  We  sent  her  on  to 
the  hospital.  " 

"What's  wrong  with  her?  ' 

"Shock  mostly.  You  knew  she'd  been  raped?" 

"Yeah.  Where'd  you  pick   em  up?  " 

"Down  at  City  Motel.  He  was  standing  in  the  mid- 
dle of  the  parking  lot  screaming  his  head  off;  she  was 
sitting  in  the  car  crying.  Wouldn't  talk  to  anybody.  ' 

"Who  are  they?  " 

"Don't  know  yet.  The  car's  registered  to  a  James 
Baulker." 

"O.  K.,  Sergeant.  I  ll  be  in  my  office  if  anybody 
needs  me.  " 

"Oh!  Lieutenant?  " 
"Yeah?" 

"He  seemed  pretty  worried  about  his  trailer  .  .  .  tbe 
one  hooked  to  his  car.  Tell  him  Corporal  Owings  took 
it  and  the  car  over  to  Simpson's  Garage.  " 

"Right." 

The  Lieutenant  walked  down  the  tiled  hall,  and 
opened  the  door  marked  DETECTIVE  DIVISION  at 
the  end  of  it. 

"Hello,  son.  I'm  Lieutenant  Willard.  " 

"Am  I  under  arrest?" 

"Of  course  not.  We  just  want  to  talk  to  you  about 
what  happened  to  your  girl  friend.  " 
"Slie's  my  wife.  " 
"Oh?  How  old  are  you?  " 
"Eighteen." 

"How  long  have  you  been  married?  " 
"What's  today?" 
"Sunday.  " 
"Thirty-six  hours.  " 


"Newlyweds,  eh?  " 
"I  guess." 

"Would  you  like  to  talk  about  what  happened?  ' 
"No.  I  mean,  I  don't  know  how." 
"All  right.  Do  people  call  you  James  or  Jimmy?  " 
"Jimmy.  " 

"Do  you  smoke,  Jimmy?  " 

"No,  sir.  I  tried  it  once,  but  I  couldn't  learn  to  like  it." 
"It's  not  a  good  habit  to  have.  Where  are  you  from, 
Jimmy?" 

'  Stanton  .  .  .  about  seventy-five  miles  from  here." 
I  know  where  it  is.  Is  tbat  where  you  were  mar- 
ried? " 

"Yes,  sir.  Dianne's  from  there,  too  .  .  .  she's  my  wife." 
"Sergeant  Cauley  said  your  trailer  is  in  good  hands; 
said  you  seemed  pretty  worried  about  it.  , 
"I  wisK  I'd  never  seen  that  trailer!  " 
"Where  were  you  going,  Jimmy?  " 
"To  the  mountains  ...  on  our  honeymoon." 
"What  happened?  " 

"The  right  rear  tire  on  the  car  went  flat  about  an 
hour  out  of  Stanton.  I  had  to  un-hitcb  the  trailer  to 
change  it.  It  was  so  late  when  we  finished  we  decided 
to  stop  at  the  first  rest  area  we  came  to.  Dianne  slept 
late  the  next  morning  .  .  .  this  morning,  so  I  thought 
I'd  see  if  I  could  get  the  tire  fixed.  I  wasn't  gone  more 
than  forty-five  minutes.  How  was  I  to  know?  How,  in 
the  name  of  God,  was  I  to  know?  " 

"What  happened  while  you  were  gone,  Jimmy?" 

"Somebody  .  .  .  somebody  walked  in  and  raped  her. 
Lieutenant!  I  came  back  and  found  her  lying  on  the 
kitchen  floor  wbere  he  had  left  her.  Her  face  and  body 
were  all  scratched  and  she  was  bleeding.  Her  night- 
gown was  gone.  I  never  did  find  that.  I  tried  to  find  out 
how  it  happened,  but  she  wouldn't  talk  to  me.  She  just 
lay  there.  I  got  scared  when  she  wouldn't  talk  to  me. 
She  just  lay  there.  I  had  to  dress  her.  Guess  I  was 
pretty  shook,  too.  I  don't  know  why,  but  I  took  time  to 
hook  up  the  trailer  before  we  left.  I  was  coming  in  to 
see  you.  " 

"Me,  Jimmy?  " 

"Well,  I  mean  the  police.  I  didn't  know  what  else 
to  do." 

"What  time  was  this?" 
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"I'm  not  sure  .  .  .  must  ve  been  about  eleven  o  clock. 
"Why  didn't  you  come  in? 
"I  don't  know.  I  can't  remember.  " 
"Jimmy?  " 

"Well,  I  don't!  I  can't  help  it  if  I  can't  remember.  " 
'  Why  were  you  standing  in  the  parking  lot  scream- 
ing?" 

I  don't  know.  I  just  was,  that  s  all. 

"Jimmy,  you've  been  through  a  terrible  experience, 
you  and  your  wife,  but  I  can't  do  a  thing  to  help  you 
unless  you  tell  me  the  truth. 

'"Can  you  un-do  what's  been  done?  " 

"No,  I  can't." 

"Then,  how  can  you  help  either  of  us? 

"Why  not  try  telling  the  truth  anyway?  Now,  what 
happened  when  you  left  the  rest  area?  " 

"Well,  we  drove  for  a  while,  then  I  figured  we'd 
better  stop  for  some  breakfast,  so.  .  .  . 

'"Jimmy!  I've  been  in  this  business  a  long  time  .  .  . 
long  enough  to  know  a  fellow  whose  wife  had  just 
been  raped  doesn't  stop  off  for  breakfast  before  coming 
to  the  police.  Now,  start  again!  And  THIS  TIME, 

THE  TRUTH!" 

"I'm  sorry.  It's  just  that  it's  hard  to  tell  the  truth 
sometimes.  What  difference  does  it  make,  anyway?" 

'"It  may  make  all  the  difference  in  the  world,  Jimmy. 
Now  go  on.  " 

"Well,  we  left  the  rest  area.  I  don't  know  what  I 
was  thinking  .  .  .maybe  I  wasn't  thinking  anything. 
Anyway  I  was  afraid  .  .  .  about  Dianne  I  mean.  She 
just  sat  there  and  wouldn't  say  anything  .  .  .  just  sat 
there.  About  five  miles  from  the  rest  area  we  passed  a 
parked  car.  There  was  a  fellow  in  front  of  it  trying  to 
Hag  a  ride.  When  we  passed  him  Dianne  sat  up  in 
the  seat  and  her  face  turned   white.   "That's  him, 


Jimmy,  she  whispered.  '  That  s  the  one!  It  s  him, 
Jimmy!" 

For  a  minute  I  couldn  t  say  anything,  I  couldn  t 
even  think  .  .  .  then  all  of  a  sudden  things  started  get- 
ting hazy.  All  the  time  Dianne  kept  saying  "That's 
him!  That  s  him!"  over  and  over  again. 

"We  stopped,  1  think  it  was  on  a  side  road.  There 
was  a  shotgun  in  the  trailer.  I  know  it  sounds  stupid, 
but  it  was  like  this  was  happening  to  somebody  else, 
and  I  was  just  watching.  I  got  a  pair  of  pliers  and  a 
coat  hanger,  wired  the  triggers  together,  and  loaded 
the  gun.  I  turned  the  car  around  and  started  back,  and 
all  the  time  Dianne  kept  saying  "that's  him  .  .  .  that's 
him  .  .  .  that's  the  one." 

"Then  I  got  scared  that  he  wouldn't  be  there  when 
I  got  back,  but  he  was.  I  slowed  down  and  stopped 
just  before  I  got  to  him.  When  he  saw  me  stop  he 
smiled  and  started  across  the  road.  I  remember  he  had 
red  hair,  and  I  kept  thinking  .  .  .  wait'll  he  gets  to  the 
white  line.  It  seemed  to  take  him  forever.  He  just  kept 
walking  and  smiling.  When  he  got  to  the  white  line 
I  pointed  the  gun  out  the  window  and  fired.  After  that 
I  really  don't  remember  much.  I  stayed  off  the  main 
road  .  .  .  afraid  of  something,  I  guess,  or  maybe  just 
afraid.  I  had  to  stop  once  for  gas,  but  that  was  the  only 
time.  I  remember  an  old  lady  waited  on  us.  She  couldn  t 
hear  very  well.  Dianne  just  kept  sitting  there,  but  she 
seemed  better.  She  cried  a  little  after  I  killed  the  man, 
and  she  slept  some.  About  dark  I  came  to  the  city 
limits,  and  realized  I'd  been  driving  in  a  circle,  just  a 
great  big  stupid  circle.  I  was  too  tired  to  care  any  more. 
I'd  forgotten  all  about  the  trailer  on  the  back,  so  when 
I  saw  the  motel  sign  I  just  pulled  in.  There  was  a  kid 
standing  underneath  the  awning  at  the  office,  about 
thirteen  or  fourteen.  He  was  wearing  blue  jeans  and  a 
white  shirt.  When  Dianne  saw  him  she  straightened 
up  in  the  seat  and  clutched  my  arm.  "That's  him, 
Jimmy  '  she  said.  "That's  the  one!  " 
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THE  END  OF  A  QUEST 

by  W.  B.  MOSELY 


Doctor  Andrew  Mitchell,  a  tall,  lanky,  and  balding 
man  under  lorty  vvitk  a  tawny  face  and  a  concerned 
expression,  followed  Kis  last  vis  itors  to  tKe  door  of  his 
office.  He  assured  the  apprehensive  mother  that  her 
son's  rash  was  only  an  allergy,  and  that  his  rash'-'  the 
boy  had  said  that  it  did  not  even  itch;  "it  merely 
tickles,  "  he  said^was  not  worth  the  slightest  worry. 
But  then  Mrs.  Watkins  was  a  hypochondriac  when  it 
came  to  the  health  of  her  children,  and  she  had  to 
know  everything  about  the  particular  sickness,  regard- 
less of  its  triviality. 

"And  so,  Mrs.  Watkins,  I  suggest  that  you  think 
back  on  what  little  Bob  has  eaten  or  drunk,  or  what 
kind  of  pollen  he  may  have  reacted  with.  And  if  you 
have  an  idea  of  what  it  may  be,  just  isolate  him  from 
it,  and  those  little  bumps  will  probably  disappear.  Bob, 
you  said  that  it  didn't  give  you  any  trouble.  Am  I 
right?  " 

The  small  boy  muttered  an  inaudible  answer,  some- 
what embarrassed  by  the  rapt  attention  given  him 
throughout  the  visit. 

"If  I  had  more  time,  Martha,  I'd  talk  with  you  more 
about  it,  even  though  I  don't  believe  there's  anything 
to  worry  about,  but  I'm  planning  to  take  the  rest  of 
the  afternoon  off  and  drive  to  Harmstead  ...  I  haven't 
seen  Janice  in  a  couple  of  weeks.  .  .  ."  His  voice  trailed 
off.  He  cleared  his  throat  and  gave  her  an  inquiring 
look,  expecting  her  to  understand. 
How  is  she.  Doctor?  ' 

A  worried  and  pained  thrust  spread  over  his  face. 
He  looked  distractedly  out  of  the  window  across  the 
street  for  a  moment,  thinking  of  a  suitable  answer,  then 
looked  at  the  small  boy.  "I'm  not  sure  ",  he  finally  said. 
"I  received  a  phone  call  from  the  hospital  last  night. 
She's  had  a  ki  nd  of  relapse,  although  the  doctor  in 
charge  assured  me  she  had  not  gone  into  another  lapse 
of  depression."  He  emitted  a  forced  laugh,  then  said, 
"She  gave  them  a  little  trouble  until  they  promised  to 
bring  her  another  book  to  read.  She  reads  so  much  now. 
Even  to  the  point  that  she  doesn't  eat  regularly.  I'm 
afraid  reality  has  locked  her  out,  and  what's  worse,  she 
doesn't  want  back  in  .  .  .  " 

"I'm  so  sorry  to  hear  that,  "  she  said  uncomfortably. 
"Thank  you.  Doctor.  .  .  .  We  won't  detain  you  any 
longer,  and  I  know  you're  anxious  to  get  over  there. 
Come  along.  Son." 

He  opened  the  door  for  them  and  watched  as  they 
walked  towards  the  car  for  a  moment,  then  turned  to 


the  desk  of  his  receptionist,  whom  he  had  dismissed 
earlier. 

"By  the  grace  of  God  I  can't  imagine  what  has  hap- 
pened to  her,  "  he  thought  while  writing  in  his  case- 
book, that  was  a  combined  ledger  and  diary.  "It's  two- 
thirty  .  .  .  I'll  be  there  around  four  and  maybe  they'll 
let  me  take  her  out  to  dinner.  "  And  with  a  discon- 
certed, continuous  movement,  he  closed  his  office  and 
walked  to  his  car.  He  sweltered  in  the  humid  July  heat, 
and  dismissed  his  discomfiture  by  reasoning:  "damn 
air  conditioner  makes  you  forget  how  hot  it  can  get 
outside  .  .  .  " 

Despite  the  obtrusive  traffic,  he  reached  the  hospital 
a  little  before  he  had  planned.  Harmstead  was  a  small, 
well-equipped  hospital  some  few  miles  from  Bradleys- 
ville.  The  rustic  atmosphere  of  rolling  hills,  distant 
mountains,  and  green  meadows  bounded  by  forests  was 
conducive  to  relaxation  and  peace  of  mind.  The  hos- 
pital's entrance  was  lined  with  stately  poplars,  and 
beyond  these  were  gentle,  rolling  hills  with  an  invit- 
ing green  texture  of  grass.  Sidewalks  intersected  the 
green  fields  here  and  there,  and  there  were  occasional 
trees  that  spread  a  cool  shade  over  the  sidewalks.  In 
the  shade  were  white  stone  benches.  Doctor  Mitchell 
looked  across  the  beautiful  meadows,  into  the  sky  filled 
with  the  late  afternoon  thunderheads,  and  finally  at 
the  impressive  main  building  that  harbored  the  be- 
wildered  shell  of  someone  who  was  once  a  vivacious, 
enchanting  woman  that  one  time  looked  toward  living 
with  a  restless  enthusiasm. 

Inside,  Doctor  Mitchell  superficially  glanced  over  the 
pictures,  statutes,  and  furnishings  that  he  had  seen  so 
many  times  before.  He  sat  in  the  reception  room  and 
perused  through  a  magazine.  Then  the  excited  voice 
of  his  wife  spoke  to  him.  "Why  hello,  Andy.  It  is 
certainly  a  wonderful  surprise  for  you  to  come  see  me." 
He  slowly  raised  himself  and  walked  to  her.  Without 
saying  anything,  he  swept  her  into  his  arms  and  swung 
her  around. 

"Well,  my  little  angel  .  .  .  you  are  radiating  such  a 
delicious  warmth  into  the  life  of  a  hectic  old  man!" 
She  broke  away  and  laughed  through  a  broad,  excited 
smile.  'Where  are  you  going  to  take  me?  Wherever  it 
is,  let's  go." 

As  they  were  walking  out,  he  told  her  what  they 
were  going  to  do.  "It's  going  to  be  a  most  scintillating 
evening,  "  she  said,  while  her  husband  took  a  breath 
between  words. 


Twelve 


At  the  door,  tKey  were  called  by  the  voice  of  Janice's 
doctor.  He  walked  toward  tkem  quickly.  He  was  an 
old,  sedate  man,  dressed  in  a  white  uniform,  and  he 
spoke  with  a  voice  of  authority  and  compassion.  "Doc- 
tor Mitchell,  I'm  entrusting  you  with  this  vixen  for  the 
next  few  hours,"  he  said  with  a  tone  of  levity.  All  three 
mutually  laughed.  "Andy's  going  to  take  me  dining  and 
dancing,  then  to  the  local  cinema,  then  for  a  delightful 
walk  through  the  park,  aren't  you,  dear?  ' 

"Well,  I  doubt  that  the  evening  will  be  so  grandiose 
as  that,  but  it  will  be  quite  as  memorable,  nonetheless." 

"Well,  I  just  want  you  two  to  enjoy  yourselves  to- 
night. Doctor  Mitchell,  if  you  will  step  into  my  office, 
I'll  tell  you  some  very  provocative  night  spots". 

Janice  seemed  hurt  by  that  remark.  She  gratuitously 
said,  "Actually,  dear,  he  wants  to  tell  you  how  I've 
been  behaving.  Am  I  right?" 

"Mrs.  Mitchell,  it's  not  all  bad.  Your  husband  is 
quite  concerned  about  you.  Besides,  I  know  a  couple 
of  places  that  you  may  enjoy,"  the  doctor  said,  although 
he  realized  the  futility.  Mitchell  pointed  out  their  car 
and  assured  her  that  he  would  be  only  a  minute. 

They  watched  her  slowly  walk  to  the  car.  Midway 
she  stopped  and  opened  her  purse  and  took  out  a 
handkerchief  and  put  it  to  her  eyes.  "She  thinks  that 
she's  such  a  burden  and  that.  .  .  ."  Mitchell  said,  but 
he  couldn't  finish  because  he  himself  did  not  know  the 
answer. 

"It  won't  take  but  a  minute  to  tell  you  this.  I  wouldn't 
relinquish  hope  on  her,  Mitchell,  but  her  paranoid  con- 
dition manifests  itself  in  a  host  of  peculiar  and  devious 
ways.  It  seems  cruel  to  tak  so  impersonally,  I  know, 
but  it  must  be  understood  that  she  will  be  here  for  a 
long  while  to  come.  Last  night  around  twilight  she 
ran  out  of  the  library  into  the  garden.  Of  course,  I  fol- 
lowed her,  but  I  hid  behind  a  tree,  and  I  watched  her 
pick  the  wisteria  from  the  vines  out  back.  She  seemed 
to  dance  and  hum  a  song  all  the  while.  Finally  I  ap- 
proached her  and  casually  asked  her  who  the  flowers 
were  for.  She  said  'They're  for  Andy  because  he  op- 
erated on  this  woman,  see,  and  he  said  that  we  were 
going  to  be  married  very  soon.  Doctor  Mitchell,  did 
you  perform  such  an  operation  before  you  married  her? 

Mitchell  slowly  shook  his  head  and  placed  his  hand 
on  the  frame  of  a  nearby  picture.  "We  were  married 
during  the  Christmas  holidays  of  my  sophomore  year 
of  medical  school.  We  eloped.  On  our  honeymoon  I 
took  along  a  paracitology  book  that  I  had  to  read.  I 
managed  to^Doctor,  of  course,  I  didn't  operate  on  a 
woman  before  I  married  her.' 

"I  didn't  think  you  had,  although  I  had  hoped  other- 
wise. Isn't  it  a  shame  for  such  an  ostensibly  rational 
and  intelligent  woman  to  be  so  .  .  .  entangled? 

"She  majored  in  sociology  in  college.  She  hoped  to 
live  in  a  small  town  and  completely  reorganize  it,  but 


her  attempts  were  futile.  I  remember  when  she  tried 
to  establish  a  bridge  club  and  invited  a  few  women 
over  one  night.  Only,  no  one  came.  She  gave  up  after 
that,  and  all  she  did  was  sit  at  home  and  read,  because 
she  was  completely  alone  in  that  town.  Sometimes  in- 
telh  gent  people  can  get  down  to  the  level  of  other  peo- 
ple, but  not  her.  She  would  invariably  speak  of  existen- 
tialism, Coleridge,  or  whatever,  and  completely  lose 
those  who  were  with  her— even  myself.  She  finally  lost 
control.  I  found  her  building  a  bird  house  in  the  cellar 
one  night  when  I  came  in  late.  It  was  for  her  mother 
who  had  died  some  ten  years  previously.  'Mother  has 
always  wanted  a  bird  house  for  starlings,'  she  said. 
Imagine  building  a  bird  house  for  those  pests!  " 

The  psychiatrist  tried  to  commiserate,  but  he  realized 
it  would  be  useless.  "Why  don't  you  take  her  some- 
where now,  "  he  said.  "Remember,  insanity  is  often 
expedient  to  some  people,  especially  when  they  feel 
useless.  She  had  the  stoicism  not  to  interfere  with  your 
work  and  demand  that  you  move  to  a  more  suitable 
atmosphere  where  her  talents  would  be  used.  She 
merely  stagnated  there  and,  as  I  said,  felt  the  expedi- 
ency of  insanity.  " 

Doctor  Mitchell  nodded  his  weary  head,  and  with- 
out saying  farewell  walked  outside  to  his  automobile, 
then  drove  away. 

They  dined  in  an  unpretentious  restaurant  in  the 
suburbs  of  Bradleysville.  Janice  pointed  out  a  small 
booth  in  the  back  corner,  and  throughout  the  meal 
asked  Mitchell  about  his  work.  She  did  not  intimate 
anything  about  her  own  life,  saying  "I'll  tell  all  about 
it  later;  now  I  want  to  hear  about  you."  So  Mitchell 
did  not  press  his  original  motive  of  asking  her  ques- 
tions. She  was  an  ingenuous  woman,  and  her  child- 
ness naturalness  and  unsophistication  coupled  with  his 
perspicacity  often  revealed  a  true  insight  into  her 
mental  workings.  Such  a  time  would  come  later.  He 
agreed  that  now  was  the  time  for  them  to  get  used  to 
each  other  again.  After  their  meal  they  sat  there  and 
enjoyed  coffee,  and  innocuous,  idle  conversation  about 
memories,  neighbors,  and  household  problems. 

Around  six-thirty  they  pulled  back  into  the  parking 
lot  of  the  hospital.  Mitchell  walked  around  to  the  other 
side  of  the  car  and  opened  the  door  for  his  wife.  To- 
gether they  walked  down  the  main  sidewalk  to  a  copse 
of  oak  in  the  center  of  the  park. 

The  weather  was  a  combination  of  mild  eastern  wind 
and  lethargic  thunderclouds.  The  ominous  sound  of  dis- 
tant thunder  sounded  from  the  west,  and  a  tenebrous 
thundershower  hid  the  light  from  the  setting  sun.  They 
sat  under  a  magnificent  elm,  its  leaves  swept  with  a 
gentle  motion  by  the  cool,  dampened  wind.  Nothing 
was  said  for  a  time;  each  of  them  absorbed  the  restless 

(Please  turn  to  page  Iwenty-seven) 


Thirteen 


A  Cherry  Tree  in  Early  Spring 

(Honorable  Mention,  1963) 

Young  moon,  shine  through  the  boughs 
Of  the  virgin  cherry  tree 
Hung  with  the  fire 

And 

Draped  with  the  snow 
Of  all  innocence 
And  of  all  knowledge. 
No  mind  of  man  can  understand: 

Where, 
Why. 

How  exalted 
Beyond  all  joy,  beyond  all  sorrow 
Stands 

One  body,  one  soul  indivisible 
•  ■  "    '  Yet,  at  the  last,  divisible  upon  the  earth. 

Friends,  brothers, 

,     .   .  -          •  -    Separated  outcasts. 

All  the  family  of  man 
-    .      ■  ■  See  the  blooming  cherry  tree 

Burst  with  all  the  glow  of  life: 
.       •'  .    .  Petals  shining,  green  boughs  arching 

•     •       '  •  .        ■  Across  the  blue  vault  of  the  sky. 

Seeking,  striving, 

  Pouring  out  its  soul 

In  the  quest  of  early  spring 
In  the  hope  of  life 
■  That  should  not  be  denied. 


The  passerby  see  it  there; 

Stark  against  the  frowning  clouds 

And  burning  snows  of  winter  old. 

Its  blossoms  shorn. 

Its  brave  boughs  bent 

By  a  foe  it  could  not  vanquish 

Until  its  life  was  spent. 

True. 

Small,  brave,  and  heedless  be 
This  monument  to  joy,  to  pain,  to  life; 
This  Cherry  Tree. 

^Adams  Wofford. 


Fourteen 


Prooimium  to  the  Constitution  of 

Novaterra:  A  Foundation  Myth* 

(First  Piace,  1963) 

Fiorders  of  Cosmos,  descendants  of  Earth,  bearers  of  Life: 
Your  mother-planet  speaks. 

*  A  prooimium  expresses  iKe  etKos  of  a  people  in  compact,  mythical 
terms;  the  society  whose  origin  and  purpose  this  poem  emhodies  is  a 
Venus  colony. 


Pifleen 


Wlion  nil  tliut  brcnllios  and  moves  drew  not  my  air 
Wlien  ull  ihnt  grows  slTQined  itol  up  from  my  breast, 
When  every  living  thing  that  is  was  not, 
I  was. 


When  all  that  is  was  not,  I  lay  alone 
In  stony  sleep;  in  silent  roclc-swept  peace 
1  slept,  recovering  from  red  flaming  streams 
Bursting  and  gushing  from  my  lava  deeps. 
Swift  steaming  floods  pushed  through  my  gorgy  rifts 
And  struck  their  opposites  in  belching  sea. 
Granite  crushed  and  ground  steep-falling  walls 
And  stifling  mists  of  grime  and  steamy  dust 
Lay  heavy  on  my  dull  exhausted  sleep. 


The  gray-damp  mass  moved  timeless  on  my  face: 
Then  out  of  void  and  senseless  endless  dark 
A  darkness  shimmering,  darkness  glowing  bright. 
Unfolding  brilliance,  gleaming  darkness,  light! 
Out  of  close  stupor  opened  wind-blown  light. 
Burst  Universal  light,  creator.  Sun. 


Impregnate,  joyous  with  his  living  shafts, 
I  took  on  pleasant  airs  of  mild  and  fair 
Devotion  to  his  brillance  and  did  make 
A  seemly  mistress,  humble  in  my  joy. 
Dull  aching  rhythm  passed  and  I  awoke. 
Upon  my  breast  lay  rippling  tatters  green. 
Sweet-smelling,  crisp,  and  arching  toward  the  light. 
A  fluttering  host  soon  swayed  on  woody  boughs 
And  clinging  blades  climbed  airily  on  vines; 
Not  all,  for  some  still  nestle  close  to  me. 


In  many  joyous  sessions  did  my  lord 
Give  living  plants  and  creatures  in  his  light; 
I  loved  each  offspring  with  a  fuller  love 
Since  each  became  more  perfect  in  his  way. 
Till  man  sprang  forth  in  form  consummate. 
A  true  child  of  my  ancient  joy  is  man: 
He  like  his  youthful  father  tames  my  streams; 
The  rugged  fields  he  subjects  to  his  hand 
And  makes  them  fruitful  with  his  dripping  sweat. 
I  offer  him  my  bounty  full  in  awe 
And  glory  in  his  likeness  to  his  father: 
Fructifier,  builder,  strong-armed  Man. 


Sixleen 


Nor  are  my  stony  crags  and  floods  alone 
The  subject  of  his  taming  art;  he  is 
A  true-born  son  of  my  chaotic  age: 
He  vanquishes  his  own  wild  raging  self 
Unto  the  nobler  parent's  beaming  calm. 
I  wildly  too  resisted  peace  and  law. 
But  I,  hke  him,  took  on  submissive  ways. 
In  ordered  peace  and  brotherhood  (Earth's  sons. 
Earth's  children  all)  they  flourish  full  in  joy. 


Man  is  the  brightest  son  of  soil-bred  light 
And  will  not  rest  Earth-bound  forever.  Once 
The  surge  of  Sun  was  planted  in  his  limbs 
I  could  not  hope  to  press  him  close  to  me 
Forevermore:  I  gave  him  then  my  love 
And  grew  him  sturdy  for  the  certain  flight. 
I  gave  him  freely  all  my  secret  stores. 
But  none  above  my  gifts  he  praises  more 
Than  Life-^the  Life  he  carries  to  the  stars. 
I  made  this  precious  gift  his  own  to  bear 
To  worlds  obscure  and  planets  never  named. 


The  final  end  and  fruit  of  age  and  age, 
This  gift  of  Life  but  granted  by  the  Earth, 
Your  loving  parent  trusts  it  now  to  you: 
You  fill  the  office  hence  of  fruitful  Sun 
To  scatter  well  the  Earthy  seeds  of  Life 
On  sullen  planet  breasts  of  offspring  bare. 


Subdue  them,  make  them  fruitful  with  your  sweat 
As  I  was  once  subdued  and  taught  to  bear 
Hard  bones  and  bodies  out  of  craggy  cliffs. 
Be  strong  and  faithful,  bearers  of  my  Life; 
Be  strong  and  faithful,  brothers  in  my  Life, 
My  sons,  my  daughters,  children  of  my  joy. 


Paul  R.  Hibbard. 


Peace 


(f  lonoralAe  Mention,  t()6'^) 


When  I  am  tired  and  weary  of  the  world, 

I  walk  among  majestic  pines  that  sway 

And  think  of  man  and  all  the  world  at  war. 

It's  then  I  stop  and  think  of  God  and  Man 

And  ask  myself  as  you  no  doubt  have  done. 

Can  man  be  like  majestic  pines  that  sway 

And  give  to  every  gentle  breeze  that  blows 

And  then  springs  back  to  its  own  place  of  peace. 

If  only  man  could  learn  to  give  this  way 

I'm  sure  that  peace  would  find  its  place  on  earth. 

It's  only  then  that  all  the  world  could  say, 

I II  take  a  walk  and  thank  my  God  for  peace. 

—Arthur  Slayton. 


Spring 

(Honorable  Mention,  1963) 

After  the  hard  winter's  cold 

v^ame  the  winds  to  blow  the  earth  dry. 

Soon  came  showers  of  warm  rain. 

Also  came  the  birds  to  their  trees. 

The  buds  of  trees  blossom  into  flowers, 

Then  came  the  bees  for  another  season's  work. 

The  warm  sun  and  gentle  breezes. 

Fragrant  flowers  and  the  singing  birds 

Make  the  woods  and  beaches  magnetic. 

Magnetic  to  the  people  who  inhabit  the  land. 

There  people  are  drawn  from  their  wintry  abodes, 

To  the  call  of  the  out-of-doors  in  this  season  called  Spring. 


—H.  R.  Smith. 

Eighteen 


We  Experiment 


(Honorable  Mention,  1963) 

All  of  us  have  sought. 
We  experiment. 

We  are  fitting  the  cubes  in  tfie  round  holes; 

We  try  the  pegs  in  the  square  holes. 
We  experiment  on  islands  that  cry  for 

islands  to  love. 
Our  children  sleep  in  their  playrooms 

with  imprints  of  blocks  on  their  arms. 
And  what  do  these  marks  say? 

Unteachable  things; 
And  we  shall  wait  until  summer  turns  black 

To  understand. 

^Fred  W.  Robbins. 


La  Parfaite 

(Honorable  Mention,  iQO'^) 

The  night  was  a  thousand  cotton  balls 

Swimming  in  a  sea  of  alcohol. 

W^arm  and  soft  as  the  music 

Drifting  down  to  stir  the  waves. 

I  rose  to  meet  her. 

One  yes  among  a  dozen  no's. 

Not  a  mirage  or  a  bloated  cactus  leaf  in  the  desert. 
Not  even  a  silver  stream  but  a  fontainebleau. 
Pagan  beauty  enshrouded  in  divine  halos: 
The  prayer  of  kings:  impossible  perfection. 

I  longed  to  drink  the  wine-dark  sea  of  her  lips 
But  my  impure  touch  would  have  made  her  mortal. 

—Douglas  Atkins. 


Nineteen 


Look — the  Moon 


(Honorable  Mention,  1963^ 

Look^tlie  moon 

It  rose  lliis  alternoon. 

Glowing  with  a  golden  light 

And  gilding  all  before  the  night. 

A  radiant  life-giving  hue 

Of  something  young  and  new. 

It  painted  the  arcing  turtle-dove. 

And  together  they  flew  as  one  new  love. 

Each  looked  at  one  another 
And  thought  how  they  were  like  each  other. 
With  the  radiant  life  -giving  hue 
Of  something  young  and  new. 

Look— 'the  moon 

Now  high  , 

In  a  cobalt  sky 
Replacing  gold 

With  blue  that's  icy  and  cold. 

Gone  is  the  youth. 

Gone  is  the  dove. 

Gone  is  the  gilded  moon  of  love. 

Now  high 

In  a  cobalt  sky. 

M.  McLeod. 

The  Forest 

(Honorable  Mention,  £963) 

In  the  forest  live  many. 

They  live  by  what  they  feel  and  know. 

All  types  lives  in  the  forest. 

For  it  is  a  world  like  infinite  sunsets. 

A  man  lives  in  the  forest. 

He  lives  by  a  celestial  shore. 

He  lives  for  dreams  which  will  never  be. 

He  lives  for  truths  which  don't  exist. 

But  he  lives,  he  lives. 

In  the  forest  live  many. 

They  live  for  dreams  and  desires 

W^hich  will  never  be. 

Why  do  they  live? 

Only  one  knows  and  he  lives 

Beyond  the  forest,  in  eternity.  .  .  . 

^P.  H.  BURRUS. 


Twenty 


A  Footnote  to  the  Oracle 


(Honorable  Mention,  196'^) 

Whereupon  Ke  undertook 

To  broach  the  racial  question 

(a  flaming  revolution  of  jowl  on  starch) 

Whereelsebutcalmhaven 
Dispassionateobjectivity 

(hyperacid  burp) 
Althoughassoutherner 
Tograppleasitwere 

(chalkdust  knuckle-tufts) 
Bio,  socio,  etc.  logically 
To  thatde  greeo  f  truthtowhichwemay 

(the  sated  sheep  look  up  and  snigger). 

^-Paul  Hibbard. 


THE  CONFESSIONS 


by  M.  C.  DuNLAP 


The  room  was  dark  except  for  the  glow  of  a  single 
modern  lamp  pointed  at  the  ceihng.  It  was  moist  and 
cool  in  the  room  and  the  dim  outlines  of  the  metal 
furniture  created  a  feeling  of  impersonality  that,  in  a 
strange  way,  was  almost  frightening.  A  high-pitched, 
almost  feminine  voice  came  from  a  corner  of  the 
darkness. 

"I  remember  walking  to  Catherine's  house.  It  was 
raming  and  the  ram  felt  good  and  clean.  When  I  got 
to  her  front  door  I  almost  didn't  want  to  knock,  I  just 
wanted  to  stand  there  and  let  the  rain  pour  over  my 
body  but  when  I  knocked  I  suddenly  felt  very  cold  and 
I  couldn't  wait  to  get  inside.  It  was  warm  in  her  house, 
everything  was  warm,  especially  her  smile  .  .  .  she  had 
a  way  of  smiling  that  made  you  feel  like  a  child.  It 
always  reminded  me  of  my  mother's  smile  when  she 
used  to  tip-toe  into  my  room  to  see  if  I  was  asleep.  She 
would  stand  by  the  door,  smiling,  always  smiling.  She 
never  knew  that  I  was  awake  and  watching  her.  You 
see,  I  had  to  watch  her. 

'When  we  left  Catherine's  house  it  had  stopped 
raining  and  I  was  very  glad.  I  don't  know  what  I  would 
have  done  if  it  had  been  raining.  We  walked  to  the 
lake  through  the  wet  woods  and  she  never  said  a  word 
.  .  .  not  even  about  the  muddy  path  ...  a  slimy  muddy 
path.  W^e  walked  out  on  the  pier.  Catherine  was 
scared  at  first,  she  said  it  was  too  rickety  but  when  I 
made  fun  of  her,  she  went.  She  couldn't  swim  and  it 
always  scared  her  to  go  near  the  lake,  but  I  could  talk 
her  into  anything.  .  .  .  We  stood  there  for  a  while  just 
staring  at  the  lights  across  the  water.  She  kept  squeez- 
ing my  hand^she  always  liked  to  squeeze  my  hand. 
When  she  began  to  talk  I  sat  down  on  the  pier.  I  can 
remember  every  word  .  .  .  every  word.  " 

Darling,  I  know  it  will  be  hard  at  first  and  I  realize 
it  has  changed  our  plans.  But  after  a  while  I  can  get 
a  job.  I'll  keep  our  apartment  clean  and  shiny.  Maybe 
later  I'll  join  a  bridge  or  sewing  club  and  they  can 
meet  at  our  place  and  we  will  talk  about  our  husbands 
and  drink  coffee  and  have  a  grand  timel  We  will  make 
lots  of  fine  friends  and  they  may  even  help  you  get  a 
better  job.  Oh,  it  will  be  such  fun.  I  now  everyone  will 
like  us.  It  won't  take  long,  darling.  Just  wait,  you'll 
see.  Oh,  Joey,  I'm  even  glad  it  happened.  .  .  .  " 


She  hardly  noticed  that  I  got  up  and  stood  behind 
her  .  .  .  she  was  too  busy  with  her  damn  talking  .  .  . 
her  grand  time  .  .  .  and  sewing  clubs.  ...  I  kicked  her 
in  the  small  of  her  back.  Her  head  jerked  backwards 
and  I  saw  her  eyes  full  of  terror,  that  smiling  mouth 
twisted  all  to  hell.  .  .  .  She  didn't  even  scream  until 
she  was  in  the  water.  I  ran  and  stumbled  on  the  pier, 
I  cut  my  knee  but  I  kept  running  until  the  screams 
stopped.  Then  I  walked  back  to  the  house.  It  had 
started  raining  again.  I  slept  well  that  night  and  in  the 
morning  I  told  Sylv-— ,  mother,  everything." 

'Thank  you  very  much,  Joseph.  You  may  go  now 
with  Dr.  Hunter.  He  will  take  you  to  your  room.  " 

The  two  men  stood  up  and  the  boy  followed  Dr. 
Hunter  out  of  the  room  and  down  the  hall. 

The  remaining  doctor  turned  on  the  lights.  The  harsh 
glare  caused  him  to  rub  his  eyes.  He  went  to  his  desk 
and  picked  up  the  phone.  "Mrs.  Stacy,  would  you  have 
Mrs.  Johnson  come  in,  please.  " 

A  rather  bulky,  middle-aged  woman  walked  in.  She 
had  on  an  orange  dress  topped  by  an  imitation  fur.  A 
strong  scent  of  lilac  filled  the  room. 

"How  do  you  do,  doctor,  I'm  Mrs.  Johnson,  Joseph's 
mother.  I  was  responsible  for  bringing  him  here.  " 

"Yes,  I  know,  "  he  replied.  "Mrs.  Johnson,  how  long 
has  this  been  going  onz—Catherine^I  mean?  " 

She  threw  her  hands  in  the  air  and  with  a  voice 
filled  with  futility,  began  to  talk.  '"Oh,  doctor!  It's  been 
going  on  for  about  two  years.  My  husband  and  I  don't 
know  what  to  think!  Of  course,  there's  never  been  any- 
thing like  this  in  our  family.  Our  family  has  been  nor- 
mal—on both  sides." 

"Yes,  of  course." 

"Why,  we  didn't  even  know  until  a  year  ago  that 
Catherine  didn't  exist.  We  thought  all  along  that  she 
was  a  real  girl.  Oh,  doctor,  I  hope  I  did  the  right 
thing!" 

"You  did  the  right  thing,  Mrs.  Johnson,  "  the  doctor 
replied  in  a  low  voice,  almost  a  mumble. 

'"Oh,  grand!  I  always  try  to  do  what's  best  for  Joey." 

She  left  and  the  doctor  turned  the  lights  off  and  sat 
there  in  the  dark.  He  could  hear  her  footsteps  going 
bris  kly  down  the  hall. 


The  End. 
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(Continued  from  page  seven) 
This  particular  morning,  when  I  got  to  tlie  water  s 
edge,  I  was  really  taken  on  seeing  it  so  gentle  and  so 
white.  Never  had  it  put  forth  such  a  pleasant  face.  I 
shd  briskly  into  a  clear  spot  where  a  white  curtain  of 
sunbeams  had  fallen  onto  the  black  grass.  Right  there 
did  I  stretch  out  on  my  belly,  cock  my  ear  and  look 
through  the  branches  at  the  footpath  Babet  would  come 
down  on. 

Oh!  Uncle  Lazre,  please  keep  on  sleeping!"  I 
thought. 

And,  with  that,  1  stretched  my  whole  body  out  on 
the  moss.  The  sunbeams  cut  into  my  back  warmly  while 
my  chest,  thrust  into  the  grass,  stayed  entirely  fresh. 

Have  you  never  looked  into  the  grass  around  you  at 
the  eyes  on  the  blades  of  grass?  While  waiting  on 
Babet,  I  played  around  sort  of  inadvertently  with  a  tuft 
of  grass  that  was  truly  a  world  in  itself.  In  my  tuft  of 
grass,  I  found  streets,  crossroads,  public  squares  and 
whole  cities.  At  its  bottom,  I  eyed  a  big  shadow  where 
last  spring's  leaves  were  rotting  of  sadness;  there,  the 
hght  stems  grew  upward,  stretching  out  and  bending 
over  with  a  thousand  elegances.  There  were  also  frail 
colonnades,  churches  and  uninhibited  forests.  I  saw 
two  meager  insects  that  were  walking  about  in  the  mid- 
dle of  all  this  immensity!  They  were  certainly  lost,  poor 
children,  for  they  went  from  colonnade  to  colonnade, 
street  to  street,  in  a  frightened  and  uneasy  way. 

Just  then,  on  raising  my  eyes,  I  saw,  from  the  top  of 
the  footpath.  Babet's  white  skirt  tails  flopping  up  and 
down  on  the  black  earth.  I  recognized  her  gray  calico 
dress  with  httle  blue  flowers  on  it.  I  thrust  my  chest 
further  into  the  grass  and  heard  my  heart  going  thump- 
thump  against  the  ground,  almost  raising  me  by  its 
light  beats.  My  chest  was  burning  now,  and  I  no  longer 
felt  the  morning  dew's  freshnesses. 

She  came  mm  biy  down  the  hill.  Her  skirt  tails  drag- 
ging the  ground  were  carried  so  evenly  that  I  was  just 
carried  away  by  it  all.  I  saw  her  from  top  to  bottom, 
coming  straight  towards  me  in  all  her  proud  and  cheer- 
ful gracefulness.  She  didn't  have  the  slightest  idea  I 
was  there,  behind  the  willows,  so  she  walked  freely 
and  ran  without  paying  any  attention  to  the  wind's 
lifting  of  a  corner  of  her  dress.  I  noticed  her  feet  mov- 
ing quickly,  quickly,  and  a  bit  of  her  white  stockings 
which  were  as  wide  as  your  hand,  all  of  which 
prompted  me  to  blush  in  a  sweet,  yet  distressing  way. 

Oh!  just  then  I  saw  nothing  else!  neither  the  Dur- 
ance, the  willows  or  the  sky's  whiteness!  The  river  was 
no  longer  my  good  friend.  Its  joys  and  sadnesses  left 
me  perfectly  cold.  What  did  my  pals,  the  pebbles  or 
the  trees  on  the  hillsides  matter  any  more  ?  The  river 
could  have  carried  all  them  away  in  one  sweep  if  it 


LIGHT  ON  EZRA  POUND 

(Continued  from  page  three) 

In  1948  Mrs.  Pound  made  application  to  the  court 
that  her  husband  be  released  from  St.  Elizabeth  s  and 
placed  in  her  custody.  She  petitioned  for  a  writ  of 
habeas  corpus  naming  the  hospital  officials  since  Pound 
was  being  held  prisoner  in  effect  without  due  process 
of  law.  He  had  been  charged  but  never  tried,  and  it 
was  Mrs.  Pound's  contention  that  he  could  not  be 
held  legally.  It  should  be  noted  that  Pound  had  been 
declared  permanently  insane  and  thus  could  never  be 
brought  to  trial.  Mrs.  Pound  held  that  her  husband 
should  be  placed  in  her  custody  since  his  condition  was 
not  violent.  The  petition  was  denied. 

After  twelve  years  of  confinement  at  St.  Elizabeth  s 
Pound  was  released  in  1958.  There  had  been  a  rising 
tide  of  feeling  for  the  dismissal  since  the  late  forties. 
Pound  was  an  unusual  patient  at  St.  Elizabeth's:  he 
kept  on  writing,  translating,  and  expounding  his  ideas 
to  his  many  visitors.  He  always  defended  his  innocence 
of  the  charges  made  against  him,  maintaining  that  he 
spoke  in  the  interest  of  preserving  the  Constitution. 
After  leaving  St.  Elizabeth's,  Pound  spent  a  few  days 
visiting  his  home  in  Philadelphia  and  seeing  old  friends 
in  New  York.  He  then  sailed  to  Italy  where  he  and 
Mrs.  Pound  now  live. 

I  have  sketched  above  the  history  of  Ezra  Pound's 
political  activity  that  led  to  his  indictment  on  charges 
of  treason,  his  legally  declared  insanity  which  pre- 
vented a  trial,  and  the  subsequent  confinement  in  a 
mental  institution.  It  is  a  moot  point  whether  Pound  s 
actions  constitution  treason  or  naivete.  Pound  will  be 
remembered  as  a  brilliant  poet,  not  as  a  booster  of 
Mussolini;  but  the  two  sides  are  so  interwoven  in  the 
popular  consciousness  that  it  will  be  long  hence  before 
the  unproven  treason  charge  takes  second  place.  It 
will  be  long  hence  before  the  unthinking  apply  "that 
fine  line  between  genius  and  madness"  to  Ezra  Pound. 
By  that  time  we  will  have  taken  our  perspective  from 
his  art,  not  his  politics.  But  until  then  .  .  . 

Until  then  Pound  will  be  in  open  season  for  the 
uncharitable. 


so  desired.  I  would  not  have  been  the  one  who  re- 
gretted it!  And  springtime,  I  wasn't  in  the  least  wor- 
ried about  springtime!  It  could  have  taken  away  the 
sun  that  warmed  my  back,  its  foliages,  its  rays  and  all 
that  morning  in  May,  just  as  long  as  I  could  have 
stayed  there,  in  ecstacy,  looking  at  Babet  running  down 
the  footpath  and  carrying  her  skirt-tails  so  evenly  and 
delightfully. 

For  Babet  had  taken  the  valley's  place  in  my  heart. 
Babet  was  springtime!  Never  had  I  spoken  to  her.  Both 


Twenly-lhree 


1)1  us  MuslioJ  when  wo  IiumpocI  into  oncli  oilier  at  my 
luu'le  Luzare  s  c  liurrli. 

Today  she  talked  several  iiiiiuiles  lo  the  washer- 
women. Her  rippling  laughter,  mixed  wi  ih  the  great 
voice  of  the  Durance,  came  right  up  to  me.  Then  she 
bent  over  to  get  a  little  water  in  the  cup  of  her  hand; 
but,  the  bank  was  steep,  and  Babet,  who  almost  fell 
HI,  held  onto  the  grass. 

I  don't  know  which  shudder  made  my  blood  run  cold, 
for  I  jumped  up  quickly  and,  without  being  ashamed 
to  or  blushing  over  it,  ran  up  to  her.  She  looked  fright- 
enedly  at  me;  then  she  began  to  smile.  So,  then,  I 
bent  over,  at  the  risk  of  falling  in,  and  succeeded  in 
getting  some  water  into  my  right  hand  and  squeezed 
my  fingers.  I  held  this  new  cup  out  to  Babet,  inviting 
her  to  drink.  The  washerwomen  laughed.  Babet,  con- 
fused, did  not  dare  accept,  hesitated  and  halfway 
turned  her  head.  Finally,  she  decided  and  put  her  lips 
delicately  onto  the  end  of  my  fingers;  however,  she 
had  waited  too  late,  for  all  the  water  had  gone.  Then 
she  burst  out  in  laughter  and  became  a  child  again.  It 
was  quite  evident  that  she  was  poking  fun  at  me. 

Well,  I  was  ecstatic!  I  bent  over  again.  This  time  I 
took  up  water  in  both  my  hands,  hastening  to  bring  it 
to  Babet  s  lips.  She  drank;  and  I  felt  the  warm  touch 
of  her  mouth  running  up  my  arms  and  piercing  my 
chest,  filling  it  with  warmth. 

"Gosh!  I  sure  hope  my  uncle  is  still  sleeping!"  I  said 
deep  down  inside  myself. 

Just  as  I  said  that,  I  noticed  a  black  shadow  at  my 
side,  and,  on  whirling  around,  there  was  my  uncle 
Lazare,  a  few  steps  away,  looking  at  me  and  Babet 
with  the  grieved  look  on  his  face.  His  cassock  took  on 
a  vivid  whiteness  in  the  sun,  and  I  could  see  reproach 
in  his  eyesi^I  wanted  to  cry. 

Babet  was  overcome  with  fear.  She  became  red  in 
the  face  and  ran  away  stuttering,  "Thank  you,  mon- 
sieur Jean,  thank  you  very  much.  "  And  there  I  stood, 
rubbing  my  wet  hands,  confused  and  immobile  before 
my  uncle  Lazare. 

My  respectful  uncle,  arms  crossed  and  playing  with 
a  crease  in  his  cassock,  watched  Babet  go  up  the  foot- 
path without  turning  his  head.  Then,  when  she  had 
disappeared  behind  some  hedges,  he  brought  his  at- 
tention back  down  on  me,  and  I  saw  his  good  face 
smile  sadly. 

"Jean,  "  he  said  to  me,  "let's  go  out  on  the  big  walk- 
way. Lunch  isn't  ready  so  we  have  a  half  hour  to  kill.  " 

He  began  to  walk  with  somewhat  heavy  steps,  avoid- 
ing the  spots  of  grass  with  dew  still  on  them.  One  end 
of  his  cassock  which  was  dragging  the  ground  gave  off 
some  small  and  muted  rasping  sounds.  He  had  his 
breviary  under  his  arm,  but  he  had  forgotten  about 
his  morning  reading  and  just  kept  on  walking  straight 


ahead,  dreaming  with  his  head  bent  over  and  saying 
nothing. 

His  silence  was  getting  the  best  of  me.  He  was  ordi- 
narily a  chatterbox.  With  each  step  my  uneasiness 
grew.  For  sure,  he  had  seen  me  letting  Babet  drink 
from  my  hands!  What  a  spectacle!  O  Lord!  Babet, 
laughing  and  blushing,  was  kissing  the  end  of  my 
fingers,  while  1,  getting  up  straight  on  my  feet  again, 
was  holding  out  my  arms  and  getting  ready  to  embrace 
her.  That  was  when  my  action  seemed  shockingly  auda- 
cious to  me  and  all  my  timidness  settled  down  on  me 
again.  1  wondered  just  how  I  had  dared  let  my  fingers 
be  kissed  in  so  sweet  a  way. 

My  uncle  Lazare  kept  his  silence  and  his  customary 
way  of  walking  in  front  of  me  with  short  steps  without 
even  once  taking  note  o  f  the  old  trees  he  loved.  Surely 
he  was  preparing  a  lecture!  He  would  take  me  out 
onto  the  big  walkway  just  so  he  could  scold  me  in  due 
time.  That  would  go  on  for  at  least  an  hour.  Lunch 
would  be  cold,  and  I  wouldn't  be  able  to  get  back 
down  to  water's  edge  and  dream  of  the  still-warm  burns 
that  Babet's  lips  had  branded  on  my  hands. 

We  were  now  on  the  big  walkway.  It  was  wide, 
though  short,  and  went  alongside  the  banks  of  the 
river.  It  was  made  of  trunks  hollowed  out  of  the  big 
oak  trees  that  stretched  wide  and  powerfully  their 
branches.  The  soft  grass  made  a  carpet  under  the  trees, 
ana  the  sun,  beating  down  on  the  foliage,  embroidered 
the  carpet  with  golden  rose  windows.  In  the  distance 
and  all  around  us,  the  pi  ains  spread  out  their  folds 
with  rough  greenery. 

My  uncle,  without  turning  towards  me  or  changing 
his  pace,  walked  right  up  to  the  end  of  the  walkway. 
There  he  stopped,  and  I  stood  beside  him,  knowing 
that  the  terrible  moment  was  at  hand. 

The  river  made  an  abrupt  turn  here.  A  parapet 
formed  a  sort  of  terrace  at  the  end  of  the  walkway. 
This  shadowy  arch  overlooked  a  valley  that  was  full 
of  light.  The  countryside  was  spread  widely  for  sev- 
eral miles  **  before  us.  Upward  into  the  sky  climbed 
the  sun  and  its  silvery  rays  of  the  morning  were  now 
transformed  into  a  streaming-down  of  gold.  Some 
blinding  imagery  flowed  down  from  off  the  horizon, 
travelling  along  the  slopes  and  out  into  the  plain  with 
their  incendious  light. 

After  a  moment's  silence,  my  uncle  Lazare  turned 
around  towards  me. 

"Good  Gosh!  The  lecture!"  I  thought. 

So,  I  lowered  my  head.  With  a  wide  sweep  of  his 
arm,  uncle  Lazare  showed  me  the  valley.  Then,  taking 
stock  of  himself,  he  said,  "Look,  Jean,"  in  a  low  voice. 
"And  there  is  springtime.  The  earth  is  alive  with  hap- 

**  ReaJing  Jieusr-meaning  leagues  (eacK  league  consists  o[  approxi- 
mately tkree  miles). 
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piness,  my  boy,  so  I  brought  you  here  right  squarely  to 
the  fore  of  this  hghted  plain  so  I  could  show  you  the 
first  smiles  of  the  new  season.  See  how  the  earth 
spreads  forth  its  arms  and  what  tenderness  is  in  it.  It 
comes  up  from  the  countryside  to  meet  us  through  the 
warm  fragrances  that  rise  and  touch  our  faces  hke 
breaths  of  life." 

He  became  silent,  as  if  he  were  dreaming.  Asto- 
nished, I  had  raised  my  head  and  was  breathing  at 
ease.  My  uncle  wasn  t  preaching! 

"This  is  a  beauti  ful  morning,  he  continued,  a 
morning  full  of  youth.  Your  eighteen  years  are  projected 
vastly  out  into  the  middle  of  these  verdures  which, 
themselves,  are  no  older  than  eighteen  days.  Every- 
thing is  splendor  and  perfume,  isn't  it?  This  great  val- 
ley seems  to  be  a  place  of  dehcacy  to  you.  The  river  is 
there  to  render  you  its  freshness,  the  trees  to  lend  you 
their  shadows,  the  entire  countryside  to  speak  to  you 
with  tenderness,  the  sky  itself  in  order  to  give  bril- 
hance  to  these  horizons  you  look  to  with  hope  and 
desire.  The  Spring  belongs  to  the  httle  barefooted 
boys***  of  your  age.  It  is  Spring  itself  that  teaches 
boys  how  to  let  young  ladies  drink. 

I  lowered  my  head  again.  For  sure,  my  uncle  had 
seen  me. 

"An  old  fellow  like  me,"  he  continued,  "knows  un- 
fortunately how  these  beauties  of  spring  get  here.  As 
for  me,  my  poor  Jean,  I  love  the  Durance  for  it  waters 
these  plains  and  lets  the  whole  valley  live.  I  love  these 
young  foliages  for  they  tell  me  of  the  fruits  of  summer 
and  autumn.  I  love  the  sky  because  it  is  good  for  us 
and  its  heat  hastens  the  fruitfulness  of  the  earth.  It 
would  be  for  me  to  tell  you  all  this,  one  day  or  an- 
other. I  prefer  to  tell  you  today,  at  this  particular  time 
in  the  morning.  Why,  it's  springtime  itself  that  teaches 
you  the  lesson.  The  earth  is  a  vast  workshop  you  can 
never  get  away  from.  Look  at  the  flower  at  my  feet.  It 
is  a  perfume  to  you;  to  me  it  is  a  worker  that  fulfilled 
its  task  by  producing  its  own  kind  of  life^a  little  seed 
that  will,  in  its  turn,  produce  the  next  spring.  So,  now, 
seek  help  in  the  vast  horizon.  All  this  joy  is  but  a  child- 
ishness. If  the  countryside  smiles,  that  s  because  it  is 
beginning  anew  its  eternal  work.  Do  you  hear  it  now, 
breathing  hard,  actively  and  hurriedly?  The  leaves 
smile,  the  flowers  grow  rapi  dly,  the  corn  grows  time  and 
time  on  end.  All  these  plants  and  all  the  weeds  argue 
among  themselves  as  to  which  will  grow  larger  the 
faster.  And,  the  water  of  life,  the  river,  comes  to  help 
out  with  the  common  work;  just  so,  the  young  sun 
rising  in  the  sky  has  the  duty  of  enlivening  the  workers' 
eternal  task.  " 

My  uncle  then  made  me  look  him  in  the  face  and 
he  finished,  saying,  "Jean,  do  you  understand  what 
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your  friend,  springtime,  is  saying  to  you?  He  is  youth, 
but  he  prepares  the  age  of  fulfillment.  His  clear  smile 
is  only  the  gayness  of  his  work.  Summer  will  be  en- 
riching and  autumn  will  be  fruitful  because  Spring 
sings  right  now,  while  kindly  fulfilling  his  work.  " 

I  just  stood  there,  very  embarrassed.  I  understood  my 
uncle  Lazare.  He  gave  me  a  good  out-and-out  talking- 
to  and  said  that  I  was  a  goofer  and  the  time  for  work 
had  come. 

My  uncle  seemed  as  embarrassed  as  I  was.  After 
hesitating  a  few  moments,  he  said,  stuttering  a  little, 
Jean,  you  were  wrong  not  to  come  and  tell  me  every- 
thing .  .  .  Since  you  love  Babet,  and  since  Babet 
loves  you  .  .  .  " 

"Babet  loves  me!"  I  exclaimed. 

My  uncle  made  a  humourous  gesture,  "Eh!  I  may 
as  well  tell  you.  I  don't  need  anybody  else's  consent 
.  .  .  She  told  me  about  it  herself.  " 

"She  told  you  that!  She  told  you  that!  "  And  I 
jumped  up  and  hugged  my  uncle  Lazare's  neck.  "Oh! 
how  wonderful  that  is!  "  I  added  ".  .  .  She  told  you 
that  at  confession,  didn't  she?  ...  I  should  have 
never  dared  to  ask  her  if  she  loved  me,  no,  not  me, 
never!  I  would  have  never  known  it  .  .  .  Oh!  how  I 
thank  you  for  telling  me!" 

My  uncle  Lazare  was  red  all  over.  He  sensed  that 
he  had  just  spilt  the  apples.  He  had  thought  that  I 
had  met  her  before  and  that  this  was  not  just  our  first 
meeting;  but,  there  he  had  made  me  certain  and  at 
the  very  time  when  I  didn't  dare  dream  of  any  hope. 
He  got  quiet.  I  was  the  one  who  was  bubbling  over 
with  chatter. 

I  understand  it  all  now,  "  I  went  on.  "You  were 
right.  I  must  work  to  earn  Babet.  And  you  will  see  just 
how  hard  I'll  work.  Ah!  how  good  you  are,  good  uncle 
Lazare,  and  how  true  is  what  you  say.  I  understand 
what  springtime  tells  me.  And,  me,  too,  I  want  to  bring 
forth  an  enriching  summer  and  a  fruitful  autumn.  I'm 
glad  we  are  here;  we  see  the  whole  valley.  I  am  young, 
just  like  it,  and  I  feel  the  youth  within  me  which  im- 
pels me  to  fulfill  my  part  .  .  ." 

My  uncle  calmed  me  down.  "That's  fine,  Jean,"  he 
said  to  me.  "I  had  hoped  for  a  long  time  to  make  a 
priest  of  you  and  I  had  taught  you  everything  I  knew 
with  only  that  in  mind.  But  what  I  saw  take  place  at 
the  water's  edge  this  morning  forces  me  to  give  up 
permanently  my  dearest  dream.  Heaven  does  what  it 
will  with  us.  You  will  love  God  in  a  different  way  .  .  . 
You  can  no  longer  remain  in  this  village,  for  I  want 
you  to  come  back  to  it  only  after  having  matured  with 
age  and  work.  I  have  picked  you  to  be  a  typesetter.  The 
instruction  will  be  useful  to  you.  One  of  my  best 
friends,  a  printer  in  Grenoble,  will  be  expecting  you 
next  Monday." 
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I  was  taken  with  uneasiness.  "And,  can  I  come  back 
and  marry  Babel?    I  asked. 

My  uncle  smiled  indiscernibly,  and,  witlioul  reply- 
ing directly,  said.  The  rest  will  be  as  Heaven  wills  it." 

"  Heaven,  you're  Heaven,  and  I  have  faitii  in  your 
goodness.  Oil,  good  uncle,  don't  let  Babet  forget  me. 
I  m  going  to  work  for  her." 

Then  my  uncle  Lazare  showed  me  the  valley  again, 
and  the  light  was  undulating  in  it  more  and  more 
warmly  and  goldenly.  "There's  hope  out  there,  "  he 
told  me.  'Don't  be  as  old  as  I  am,  Jean.  Forget  my 
lecture  and  keep  the  ignorance  of  this  countryside.  It 
doesn't  think  of  autumn;  it  is  filled  to  the  brim  with 
the  joy  reflected  by  its  smile.  It  works  courageously  and 
it  doesn  t  worry.  It  hopes.  " 

And,  after  that,  we  went  back  to  the  rectory,  walk- 
ing slowly  in  the  grass  dried  out  by  the  sun  and  chat- 
ting with  remorse  over  our  next  separation.  Lunch  was 
cold  as  I  had  expected,  but  that  mattered  little.  Tears 
came  into  my  eyes  every  time  I  looked  at  my  uncle 
Lazare,  and,  when  I  thought  of  Bab  et,  my  heart 
pounded  as  if  it  would  beat  itself  to  death. 

I  don't  recall  what  I  did  the  rest  of  the  day.  I  went, 
I  think,  back  to  lie  down  again  under  the  willow  trees 
at  the  water's  edge.  My  uncle  was  right.  On  putting 
my  ear  against  the  grass,  I  seemed  to  hear  a  continu- 
ous noise.  Then,  I  dreamed  about  my  future  life. 
Sprawled  deeply  into  the  grass  until  evening,  I  planned 
a  life  made  up  entirely  of  work  shared  between  Babet 
and  my  uncle  Lazare.  The  energetic  youth  of  the  earth 
had  permeated  my  chest  which  I  was  pushing  against 
the  common  mother,  and,  from  time  to  time,  I  imagined 
myself  to  be  one  of  the  vigorous  willow  trees  that  grew 
around  about  me. 

That  evening  I  couldn't  eat.  Undoubtably  my  uncle 
understood  the  thoughts  that  weighed  on  me,  for  he 
pretended  not  to  notice  my  lack  of  appetite.  As  soon 
as  I  was  granted  leave  of  the  table,  I  hastened  to  get 
outside  and  breathe  in  the  fresh  air. 

A  fresh  wind  came  up  from  the  river,  and  I  heard 
the  heavy  lapping  of  the  waves  in  the  distance.  A 
velvety  light  fell  from  on  high.  The  valley  was  spread 
out  softly  and  transparently  like  a  sea  of  shadows 
without  banks.  There  were  vague  rustlings  in  the  air, 
a  sort  of  impassioned  quivering,  as  if  it  were  a  broad 
fluttering  of  wings  which  had  possibly  passed  over- 
head. Some  sharp  odors  came  up  with  the  freshness  of 
the  grass. 

I  had  come  out  to  see  Babet.  I  knew  that,  every 
evening,  she  came  to  the  rectory,  so  I  went  to  take  a 
hiding  place  behind  a  hedge.  I  no  longer  had  the  timid- 
ness  of  the  morning  and  I  found  it  quite  natural  for  me 
to  wait  there  since  she  loved  me,  and  since  I  was  to 
tell  her  of  my  forthcoming  departure.  When  I  saw  her 


skirl-tails  in  the  moon-lighted  darkness,  I  came  out  of 
n)y  hiding  place,  making  no  noise  in  the  process,  and 
whispering  lowly,    Babet  .  .  .  Babet,  I  m  over  here." 

She  didn't  recognize  me  at  first,  and  she  was  taken 
aback  with  fright.  When  she  recognized  me,  she  ap- 
peared yet  more  frightened'—  that  which  shocked  me 
profoundly. 

Is  it  you,  monsieur  Jean?"  she  asked.  "What  are 
you  doing  there?  What  do  you  want?  " 

I  came  up  to  her  and  took  her  hand.  "You  love  me 
very  much,  don't  you?  " 

Me!  Love  you!  Who  told  you  that?  " 
"My  uncle  Lazare.  " 

That  seemed  to  knock  her  flat.  Her  hand  began  to 
tremble  in  mine.  When  she  started  to  run  away,  I  took 
her  other  hand.  We  were  face-to-face  in  a  sort  of  hol- 
lowed-out  place  in  the  hedge.  I  felt  Babet's  panting 
breath  flowing  warmly  over  my  face.  The  freshness 
given  off  by  the  night's  silent  shivering  was  hovering 
about  over  our  heads. 

I  don't  know,  "  she  stuttered,  "I  never  said  that 
.  .  .  Father  Lazare  misunderstood  what  I  said  .  .  . 
please  let  me  go,  I  m  in  a  dreadful  hurry." 

No,  oh,  nol  I  resumed,  "I  want  you  to  know  that 
I  m  leaving  tomorrow,  and  you  must  promise  to  love 
me  always.  " 

'You're  leaving  tomorrow!  " 

Gee,  what  a  sweet  exclamation,  and  how  Babet 
filled  it  with  tenderness!  I  still  seem  to  hear  her  dis- 
tressed voice,  full  of  desolation  and  of  love. 

Truly  you  see,"  I  said,  in  my  turn,  "that  my  uncle 
Lazare  told  the  truth.  And  what's  more,  he  never  lies. 
You  love  me,  you  love  me,  Babet!  Your  lips,  this  morn- 
ing, had  told  the  story  right  on  the  end  of  my  fingers.  ' 

I  had  her  sit  down  at  the  foot  of  the  hedge.  My 
memories  have  lovingly  preserved  my  first  chat  with 
Babet  in  its  religious  innocence.  Babet  listened  to  me 
as  if  she  were  my  little  sister.  She  was  no  longer  afraid. 
She  told  me  the  history  of  her  love.  We  took  some 
solemn  oaths,  made  naive  promises  and  I  don't  know 
how  many  plans.  She  swore  to  marry  only  me.  I  swore 
to  earn  her  hand  by  way  of  work  and  tenderness.  A 
cricket  took  part  in  our  chat  from  behind  the  hedge 
with  a  chant  of  hope,  and  the  whole  valley  whispering 
in  the  shadows  was  happy  to  see  us  chatting  so  sweetly. 

We  left  each  other;  both  of  us  forgot  to  embrace  the 
other. 

When  I  had  gotten  back  into  my  little  room,  it 
seemed  that  I  had  already  been  gone  for  at  least  a  year. 
This  particular  day,  which  had  seemed  so  short,  seemed 
to  be  eternal  in  happiness  for  me. 

So,  this  was  my  day  in  springtime,  the  warmest  and 
most  perfumed  of  my  life—the  one  whose  memory  is 
still  today  the  faroff  and  moving  voice  of  my  young 
season. 
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THE  END  OF  A  QUEST 

(Continued  from  page  thirteen) 

and  mildly  impetuous  weather.  Before  long,  the  rain 
would  force  them  inside. 

"Do  you  remember  the  summer  before  we  married? 
As  I  recall  the  weather  was  almost  hke  this^not  quite 
so  turbulent^and  we  sat  in  the  swing  in  your  back 
yard,  and  we  looked  at  the  swamps  across  from  old  man 
Keefer's  pea  field." 

"McKeefer,  Dear.  I  remember  you  asked  me  what 
crepuscular  insects  were." 

Mitchell  pondered  that  for  a  moment  and  recol- 
lected. "Yes  .  .  .  they  are  creatures  of  the  night,  right?" 

"Not  exactly.  Dear.  Not  all  nocturnal  insects  are 
crepuscular.  Insects  that  feed  on  the  smaller  insects, 
or  on  people,  or  what  all,  at  twihght  are  crepuscular. 
Whippoorwills  and  chimney  sweepers  are  crepuscular 
birds  because  they  feed  and  are  active  at  twihght.  See, 
Dear,  the  word  means  pertaining  to,  or  happening  at, 
or  concerning  twihght.  Understand?" 

Mitchell  looked  at  her  with  a  kind  of  admiration. 
She  was  almost  an  authority  on  everything,  yet  her 
learning  wasn't  displayed;  it  was  merely  there  to  be 
evoked  at  will.  He  placed  his  hand  on  hers  and  told 
her  how  thorough  her  learning  was.  She  seemed  to  ap- 
preciate the  comphment,  even  more  so  because  of  its 
sincerity. 

Janice  looked  at  her  almost  doting  husband,  and 
started  to  explain  her  hfe  and  her  responsibihty,  as 
she  saw  it.  "I  don't  know  that  I'll  ever  be  able  to  come 
back  home  to  you,"  she  began,  "because  I  have  an 
almost  sacred  responsibihty  here  at  the  hospital.  If  I 
leave,  there  will  be  no  one  to  organize  the  various 
groups  and  clubs  here.  Last  night  a  lady  interrupted 
my  reading  and  asked  me  to  give  her  a  few  pointers 
about  starting  a  garden  club.  Why,  last  week  alone, 
I  spent  every  single  afternoon  running  here  and  there 
trying  to  stimulate  interest  in  four  different  organiza- 
tions! Why,  they'd  be  lost  without  my  experience.  I 
keep  so  busy.  There's  a  woman  down  the  hall  who 
pleaded  with  me  to  just  talk  with  her.  She  has  led  an 
unhappy  love  life,  and  I  didn't  know  how  to  sympathize 
with  her  because  I  have  always  been  happy  with  you. 
My  love  for  you  has  never  made  me  unhappy,  so  I 
didn't  help  her  much,  I'm  afraid.  But,  you  see,  these 
people  would  be  lost  if  I  weren't  here.  You  understand, 
don't  you.  Dear? 

"Of  course,  I  understand.  But  aren't  you  forgetting 
that  I  need  you  more  than  the  people  here?  I  am  lost 
without  you^that's  all  there  is  to  it.  Don't  you  have  a 
responsibility  to  your  husband?  Do  you  think  I  enjoy 


eating  alone?  Don't  you  think  that  I  want  to  take  you 
in  my  arms  when  I  come  home  from  the  office?  " 

He  was  sure  that  this  would  awaken  her,  but  she 
did  not  hesitate  in  replying,  "Dear,  you  have  a  duty  to 
mankind.  You  have  taken  it  upon  yourself  to  heal  those 
who  need  it.  It's  more  than  a  way  you  make  a  living. 
It  is  a  solemn,  exacting,  around-the-clock  job  that  really 
leaves  you  without  assured  free  time,  and  you  live  and 
bear  the  cross  of  a  physician  stoically.  A  wife  cannot 
interfere;  if  she  does,  she  violates  everything  her  hus- 
band stands  for.  You  see,  there  are  people  who  are 
born  to  serve  others.  That  is  required  above  all  else.  A 
family,  children,  social  standing,  money^these  are  of 
secondary  importance.  They  do  not  count.  This  is  a 
drive  that  must  be  fulfilled  above  all  else.  You  and  I 
were  born  not  to  be  parasites,  not  to  live  on  the  bene- 
volence of  others  .  .  .  we  are  here  to  sacrifice  ourselves 
upon  the  altar  of  service  and  faith  in  the  future  of 
mankind.  Without  that,  our  life  here  is  purposeless. 
We  must  abide  our  absence  from  each  other.  If  I  were 
not  so  busy,  I  could  come  to  see  you  occasionally;  I 
guess  our  present  set-up  is  the  only  one  available.  I  can 
endure  it  if  you  can." 

She  clasped  his  lifeless  hand  in  hers  and  moved 
closer  to  him.  Then  they  sat  quietly,  each  pondering  the 
words  just  said.  Mitchell  was  oblivious  to  the  approach- 
ing storm.  He  would  look  toward  his  wife,  then  down 
at  the  sidewalk.  '  Perhaps  she  is  the  sane  one,  he 
thought,  "all  of  us  are  riddled  with  anxieties,  neuroses, 
and  fear  .  .  .  how  can  insanity  create  such  a  magnani- 
mous woman  out  of  such  a  neat  little  bundle,  who  at 
one  time  was  herself  a  normal  person?  It  has  done  a 
splendid  job.  " 

"Dear,  I  just  felt  rain.  We  should  head  back.  Be- 
sides, I  have  a  meeting  in  a  few  minutes." 

W^ithin  those  few  minutes,  he  was  in  the  car  alone. 
They  had  gone  inside  and  had  parted  with  no  maud- 
lin farewells  or  professions  of  lovef—merely  an  Til  see 
you  before  long.  " 

The  rainstorm  was  impetuous  but  brief.  Mitchell 
gazed  at  the  windshield  and  the  large  raindrops  that 
fell  on  it.  It  was  dark  now.  A  chilled  wind  blew  im- 
personally across  the  grounds.  Then  he  drove  away. 

He  drove  past  the  quivering  poplars,  past  the  gate, 
and  as  far  as  he  was  concerned,  past  the  main  high- 
way itself.  He  did  not  leave  her  feehng  depressed,  sor- 
rowful, or  angered.  Rather,  he  left  with  a  vision  of  the 
sunny,  fantastic  isles  of  insanity^the  isles  that  could 
not  afford  to  let  her  return  because  she  was  needed. 
Perhaps  she  was  needed  only  through  the  workings  of 
her  own  mind,  nevertheless  showing  her  husband,  and 
anyone  else  interested  enough,  what  life  was  all  about. 
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".  .  .  if  a  man  isn't  willing  to  take  some  risk  for  his  opinions, 
either  his  opinions  are  no  good  or  he's  no  good.  " 

r-EzRA  Pound. 

Before  your  hand  closes  upon  that  knob 
Return  and  sit  awhile  and  listen— there 
Are  some  things  yet  that  you  might  know. 

Strong  was 

Your  cry  when  light  first  struck  your  eyes,  and  your  limhs 

Were  strong  as  you  struggled  to  find  my  breast. 

But  he  there  by  the  portrait  plucked  your  blind 

Lips  from  the  nipple  and  instructed  me  to  prepare 

The  milk  dilute  with  water— so  has  it  been: 

Too  soon  you  cried  for  bread  and  meat,  refused 

The  spoon,  and  struck  it  from  my  hand  in  dumb 

Defiance.  Early  you  sought  the  good  frontyard 

And  rattled  the  wrought  iron  gate;  sun-warmed,  you  laughed 

And  ran  until  the  corded,  crimson  face. 

The  sperm-enraged  flesh  in  madness  was 

Subdued. 

Copper  faded,  the  sullen  loins 
Grew  brittle,  and  chilled  bitterness  possessed 
The  quiet  cells. 

—James  P.  Kilgo. 
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